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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XXL, NO. 39. 





“The pattern secular periodical for the young. We 
can conceive of nothing better calculated to interest 
and amuse those for whom it is intended.”—Episcopal 
Recorder. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw Iuiverraten Weexiy ror Boys anp Gir.s. 


The. number for September 11th is unusually 
varied in its conte nts, Lt Opens with a short story 
entitled “ Theory Bob and Contention,” with a 
Tront-page illustration by W. H. Drake. Then 
Unele 
Peter's Trust,” by Grorex B. Perry, and “ Chrys- 
tal, Jack, & Co.,” by Kirk Muwnrox. Both are 
illustrated. 

Other contributions are, “ The Loss of the ‘ Swal- 
low,” by 8S. G. W. Bensamin ; one of Davip Kerr's 
stories of * Beys Who Became Famous” ; and a 
poem by Frank Dempster SHERMAN. 


A SUPPLEMENT 


contains a short paper on “ The Training of ( ‘hil. 
dren's Voices,” by Lucy C. Lituir; “ Clicks as 
Coin Winners,” by Evernes N. Camp; an article 
on™ The Social Relations of Boys and Girls,” by 
MarGanret E. SanGster; 
terity, entitled “ 





J } F; “al 208. 
there are instalments of two serial storves— 





and a plea for ambidex- 
Why Are Our Hands Unequal ?” 


SUBSCRIPTION Prick, $200 PER YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harprn’s YounG Propie 


will be sent on application. 
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TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—84 00 A YEAR. 

Our next number will contain a PAaTTERN-SHEET 
Suppiement, with a large variety of full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of LADIES’ 
Autumn House and Srreet Dresses, Bonnets, 
Repincores, Empire Dresses, and WRraprines, 
ApsustaBLe Trains, Biousk-Watsts, Jackets, 
Cumpren’s Frocks; Lmbroidery Jatierns, ete., 


etc. ; with choice literary and artistic attractions. 


THE BORROWERS OF TROUBLE. 
YEXHERE is an ancient weather tradition 
| about the month of March borrowing 
certain days from April, which she pays 
back, not in the same weather that she bor- 
rows, but in one of her own glorious gales, 
at a later date, and this is perhaps the most 
poetical expression of the borrowing of 
trouble that we have. Those who borrow 
trouble, however, are seldom in the habit 
of paying it back with the serupulosity of 
the month of March in the tradition; they 
keep it for themselves, they roll it over and 
let it gather accretion, they make much of 
it, and they grow so weary with the weight 
of it that when real trouble comes there is 
no strength to bear that, and the nervous 
powers fail at the time when they are most 
needed. 

Is there to be that most festive of all 
festivals in the family, a wedding, the trou- 
ble-borrower is sure that the bride is a lamb 
led to the slaughter, or that the bridegroom 
is now to be lost forever to the fainily in 
being adopted into the new wife’s family, 
and that nobody knows where they will all 
be a year from that day. Or else the trou- 
ble-borrower is sure that the church will 
be cold and they will get their deaths, or 
the dress will never come from the dress- 
maker’s in time, or, with the lover’s well- 
known dilatory character, he will be sure to 
be late at his own wedding. Not even a 
funeral satisfies this trouble-borrower—an 
occasion when one might feel as if there 
were already on the spot tronble and to 
spare; it certainly could not be expected 
that any one could be late at one’s own fu- 
neral, in spite of the feelings of the heirs of 
rich men who persist in living; yet there as 
well as elsewhere the borrower will be sure 
to find reason to anticipate disaster. At 
the christening, again, it is the borrower 
who, if not the bad fairy of evil gifts in per- 
son, is the one who sces that fairy coming, 
never by any possibility the bright fairy, 
the good fairy; and a child does not under- 
go teething in the family where the bor- 
rower makes a home, for which, from the 
tirst tooth to the last, trouble is not to be 
extracted. An urchin cannot be sent to 
school from that family where the borrower 
does not foresee an overtaxed brain and 
nervous disease, and it cannot stay away 
from school where there is not at once fore- 
cast of a dunce. In business matters it is 
as bad: this debtor is not going to pay, 
that creditor is going to be inexorable. In 
all the concerns of life, in short, the bor- 
rower is drawing on the future —always a 
bankrupt future in everything but sorrow ; 
and even when it comes to death, the bor- 
rower illustrates this life with the lurid 
light of the flames of the bottomless pit, al- 
though more often concerned in that light 
for others than for one’s self, it may be said. 
This borrower of ours extends operations 
even into the outer affairs of nature. There 














is never a sunshiny, balmy day of south 
winds but it is a weather-breeder, and the 
borrower sees no sun to-day for the cloud 
and storm of to-morrow. Are the first buds 
early, the bluebirds here, and all things 
promising a genial spring ?—then it is un- 
timely weather, and the premature buds 
will all be nipped by the frosts to come, 
and there will be no fruit. On the other 
hand, has the bad weather held its own till 
late, knowing apparently, with that strange 
intelligence of the elements, that every- 
thing will come on in the stronger and 
longer sunshine with about the same celer- 
ity as if it had not had its own freer and 
lingering play, the great law of compensa- 
tions acting with inanimate as with alf 
other of the departments of nature ?—why, 
then the summer is never going to be long 
enough to ripen anything, and if there 
should not be a real famine in consequence, 
yet prices will put food out of the reach of 
the poor, and the balance of trade between 
the continents will be disturbed, and there 
will be a change iv the rate of discount of 
the Bank of England. 

Nobody is made so uncomfortable by all 
this borrowing of trouble as the borrower 
himself, although, of course, everybody in 
the region is disturbed and vexed by the 
habit. It is a habit that takes on serious 
freaks sometimes. “If I die,” said a wo- 
man of this sort just before breathing her 
last, “I forgive her; but if I get well, I 
mean to have a reckoning with her,” which 
seems like a draft for trouble on futurity 
worthy of an altogether unique borrower. 
There is, too, an ancient story of Welsh le- 
gend which has always seemed to us a case 
in point, a grandiose case, where the trou- 
ble was anticipated, borrowed, and received 
on a gigantic scale which would open the 
eyes of the common household trouble-bor- 
rower With amazement, and with chagrin 
too, on account of the feeble opportunities 
of to-day. “There were two kings formerly 
in Britain,” the legend says, “named Nyn- 
niaw and Peibiaw. As these two ranged the 
fields one starlight night, ‘See,’ said Nyn- 
niaw (who at this point seems something 
of a poet, ‘what a beautiful and extensive 
field I possess! ‘ Where is it ? said Peibiaw. 
‘The whole firmament,’ said Nynniaw, ‘ far 
as vision can extend.’ ‘And dost thou see,’ 
said Peibiaw, ‘what countless herds and 
flocks of cattle and sheep I have depastur- 
ing thy field?” ‘Where are they ? said Nyn- 
niaw. ‘Why, the whole host of stars which 
thou seest,’ said Peibiaw, ‘and each of gold- 
en effulgence, with the moon for their shep- 
herdess to superintend their wanderings.’ 
‘They shall not graze in my pasture,’ said 
Nynniaw (who now appears to have been 
fitly named). ‘They shall, said Peibiaw. 
‘They shall not,’ said one, ‘They shall,’ said 
the other, repeatedly, bandying contradic- 
tion, until at last it arose to wild conten- 
tion between them, and from contention it 
came to farious war, until the armies and 
subjects of both were nearly annihilated in 
the desolation.” 








WOMEN AND MEN. 
MEN JUDGED BY WOMEN. 


T is a great tribute to the importance of wo- 

man in the universe that so many able men, 
from the Greek Euripides to the American How- 
ells, should have spent so much time in expound- 
ing her peculiarities. As Frenchmen are the 
keenest in this kind of dissection, the best col- 
lection of aphorisms on this subject from the 
masculine point of view has been contributed 
by that nation; and it should not be overlooked 
that there is a capital compilation from the other 
point of view, published in 1858, and edited by 
Larcher and Martin, under the title Les Hommes 
Jugés par les Femmes, Here we have some of 
the shrewdest things ever said by women about 
men, aud some of the brightest of French intel- 
lects, as Madame de Staél, Madame Roland, and 
George Sand, are drawn upon for that purpose. 
The very fact that the work is thirty years old 
gives an advantage ; for this carries it back to the 
very beginning of the special modern agitation 
for the equality of the sexes, and takes from it 
any especially polemic character. There are in- 
cluded in it also the sayings of a few English wo- 
men, as Lady Blessington and Lady Morgan, and 
a few of other nationalities ; but the book is sub- 
stantially French. 

Perhaps the very best argument for the ex- 
istence of this compilation is a striking passage 
from Madame d’Agout, with which it opens, in 
which she takes frankly the ground that women 
must of necessity understand men better than 
men can possibly understand women. Love be- 
ing, she holds, the very life of her sex, women 
bring to bear all their thought and penetration 
in those very moments of social intercourse which 
are to men occasions of relief and unbending. 
Men in joint society seek forgetfulness of the se- 
rious affairs of life, whereas that very society is 
the most serious affair of life to women; it is 
their opportunity of studying men, and on their 
comprehension of men depends their whole des- 
tiny. All social intercourse between the two 
sexes is therefore really a contest between one 
armed at all points (the woman) and one who has 
laid aside his armor (the man); so she under- 
stands him thoroughly, while he does not even 
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make the serious attempt to comprehend her. 
There is something very French about all this, 
no doubt, but it holds a truth which has weight 
everywhere, The question is not merely whether 
women or men are best analyzed in books; that 
is a small matter, Madame du Deffana keenly 
says that both novels and history undertake to 
paint men, and it is hard to tell which of the 
two methods has made the more complete failure. 
But Madame d’Agout would claim that with or 
without literature there exists among women an 
accumulated knowledge of men, handed down 
from mother to daughter, and now incorporated 
in the very instincts of the sex, which goes far 
beyond any knowledge that men have of women. 

When we come to written opinions, none here 
is more trenchant, perhaps, than the summary of 
Madame Roland, when she says that “the aver- 
age man (le commun des hommes) thinks little, 
believes upon hearsay, and acts by instinct.” 
Scarcely less decisive is the opinion of Madame 
Bachi, when she says, “ Let a man be never so in- 
telligent, there is always some one point on which 
he is an idiot.” When it comes to the compar- 
ison of the sexes, Madame de Girardin thinks that 
a really clever man (un homme esprit) is always 
superior to a woman of the same class, because 
he unites the feminine merits and even the femi- 
nine weaknesses with those of his own sex—a 
comprehensiveness which no woman equals. On 
the other hand, this same lady approves of the 
Salique law, excluding women from the throne of 
France, on the novel ground that it is a tribute to 
the superiority of women. Men are not envious 
of women, she says; but Frenchmen are envious 
of French women, ang they are quite right (i/s ont 
raison). On the whole, ic cannot be said that 
men see in these pages a very flattering picture 
of themselves. ‘ One becomes a saint and a hero 
very cheaply (@ bon marché) in the opinion of 
men,” writes Queen Christina of Sweden. On 
handsome men especially there is showered some 
keen sarcasm; and Madame de Verzure goes so 
far as to say that beauty is a very poor endow- 
ment for that sex, since a man who enters society 
with a handsome face is quite sure to come out 
a fool by the end of the season, and probably 
sooner, 

As might be expected, some of the pithiest of 
these maxims bear upon love and marriage. Ma- 
dame de Passy defines love as curiosity ; George 
Sand says that all women know that a man who 
can express love felicitously is very little in love 
(est médiocrement amoureux); Ninon de L’Enclos 
says that it is a mark of inexperience when a man 
makes a formal declaration of love, since a woman 
is more easily convinced of being loved by what 
she divines than by what she hears. As to mar- 
riage, the general testimony is summed up, after 
Punch’s fashion, in the exclamation of the Duch- 
ess of Orleans: ‘“ Happy she who has never been 
married! How glad I should have been could I 
have been permitted to forego it!” In the course 
of this part of the discussion some curious side 
liglits are thrown on the view which different 
nations take of one another, There are, for in- 
stance, some keen and curious comparisons made 
by Madame Flora Tristan between English and 
French society, and she lays it down as a rule 
that it never enters into the thoughts of an Eng- 
lish husband that he is in any way bound to be 
faithful to his wife, and says that many find justifi- 
cation in the Bible for this point of view! There 
are also some curious discussions of the English 
by Madame de Pompadour. She says, as one 
would have expected, that they neither know how 
to eat or live or work with taste; but she adds 
that they are always in extremes. ‘A bad Eng- 
lishman is a monster; a good Englishiman is al- 
most a divinity; but,” she naively adds, “ tie 
good ones are rare.”” The most curious thing is 
that this famous lady, who died in 1764, paints 
the mammon-worship of England as already in 
full force. “France has long since learned that 
gold is all-powerful in England, and that every- 
thing is there for sale—peace, war, justice, aud 
virtue.” She also claims for the French that 
they are “the humanest people on earth ; they love 
victory, not blood.” This was before the Revo- 
lution. In general the French come best out 
of the discussion. ‘ Why is it,” asks Madame 
Manoel de Grandfort, “ that the women of almost 
all nations have a preference for Frenchmen?” 
And this lady (whose husbana’s first name has 
a Spanish sound) adds that it is because they are 
more ardent than any others. In case of thie 
men of Touraine, Madame de Girardin would 
perhaps find a different solution for this prefer- 
ence. She says that she lived for six months in 
a little town in that region, and that all the hus- 
bands were there ruled by their wives, except 
one, and he was ruled by the wife of a neighbor. 
The book as a whole is very amusing, and does 
not, for a French book, leave a very bad taste in 
the mouth. TW 








CHOICE COOKERY. 
By CATHERINE OWEN. 
NO. XXVIL. 


Filbert and Wine Iced Pudding.—To one pint 
of cream put four table-spoonfuls of sugar and 
two glasses of fine sherry. The cream must 
be perfectly sweet, but should be at least twenty- 
four hours old, and be ice cold. Whip this solid; 
then freeze. Put a pint of filberts in a cool oven 
till the skins will nearly all rub off; put them 
between two coarse cloths, and rub as much as 
possible of the brown coating off them; pound 
them to a paste with a little thick cream, mix 
four ounces of sugar with the nuts, and then blend 
the whole with enough thick custard to make a 
very thick batter; flavor with lemon or vanilla, 
or not, as you choose; freeze. Line a plain 
mould with the frozen wine cream an inch thick ; 
then fill in the centre with the frozen filberts 
well pressed in; cover tight, and pack in ice and 
salt for three hours, or until wanted. This pud- 





ding can be made of walnuts and port- wine 
cream." 

Iced Custard with Fruit.—Flavor one pint of 
cream with any liqueur you prefer; beat twelve 
eggs thoroughly; strain them; boil the cream 
with five ounces of sugar, and when it is just off 
the boil pour it, little by little, to the eggs; ‘add a 
quarter of an ounce of gelatine that has been 
dissolved in very little water and strained to the 
custard; whisk until cold; have ready a mould 
masked with candied fruits. To mask, set the 
mould in a pan of cracked ice, and dip each piece 
of fruit in strong melted jelly; build up from 
the bottom of the mould, having all the fruits, 
cut about the thickness of a split candied cherry 
and near the size, arranged with a view to a good 
effect when the mould shall be turned out, Half 
freeze the custard, and pour it in the mould three 
inches high ; throw in some of the trimmings of 
candied fruit chopped fine. When set, add more 
custard, then more fruit, until the mould is full. 
Let it stand in ice at least five hours before it is 
wanted. 

Rice a la Princesse.—Let some rice swell in wa- 
ter until quite tender; proportion, one cup of rice 
to two (scant) of water; then butter a saucepan; 
put the rice into it, with half a pint of milk; let 
it stew gently till it will mash; the milk must 
have all been absorbed; sweeten with three ta- 
ble-spoonfuls of sugar. Mix with this a gill of 
apricot jam, a teaspoonful of vanilla, and half a 
pint of whipped cream ; freeze; when well frozen, 
pack in a mould and bury in ice and salt. Pound 
a dozen macaroons; stir them into a pint of 
whipped cream; let the mixture be put on ice, 
When the pudding is turned out of the mould, 
cover with the macaroon cream, and decorate the 
dish with cubes of peach or apricot jelly. 

Chocolate Cream Pudding.—Boil a quarter of 
a pound of the finest vanilla chocolate in half a 
pint of milk, whisking it well till it boils; dis- 
solve in it two table-spoonfuls of powdered sugar. 
Beat three half-pints of cream and three table- 
spoonfuls of sugar solid while the chocolate cools; 
when it is ice cold mix in one-half the beaten 
cream, and freeze. Line a plain mould with the 
frozen chocolate (the remainder of the whipped 
cream should have been kept in cracked ice and 
salt, so as to be ice cold); fill up the centre of the 
mould with the cream, cover tight, and bury in 
salt and ice. 

Ice- Creams and Ices,—There ave 0 many ways 
of making ice-cream that all one can do is to in- 
dicate the one or two best, and certainly the very 
best is the simplest, and there is no dessert so 
easy to prepare in hot weather as this, since there 
is no work over the fire. The only trouble is 
breaking the ice and turning the machine for 
some twenty minutes, which can be done by a 
chiid. 

Simplest Fruit Ice- Cream.—Mash two pounds of 
strawberries or raspberries, put to them half a 
pound of powdered sugar, and let them remain in 
a cold place two or three hours, so that the juice 
may run; then strain the juice to a quart of thick 
sweet cream and another half-pound of sugar, 
with the juice of half a lemon; stir, and pour 
cream and fruit juice into the freezer, which must 
be packed with ice and roci-salt in about equal 
quantities, the ice being broken quite small. Let 
the cream remain standing in the freezer a few 
minutes before you begin to turn; then freeze, 
letting off the water, and filling anew with ice 
and salt if necessary. Stir the cream down as it 
forms, and keep on turning five or ten minutes 
after it is actually necessary. This extra work- 
ing insures that extreme smoothness character- 
istic of Italian and French ice-cream. If you are 
not expert in freezing, be satisfied not to pack 
your cream in a mould for the first few times. 
Take out the paddle of the freezer, press the ice 
compactly down in the freezer, cover, and see 
that the ice and salt are sufficient and free from 
water. In two hours you can turn the ice out of 
the freezer in a round column or loaf that will be 
quite as sightly as the oblong square one fre- 
quently gets from the caterer. Many people 
think that simply freezing the pure cream pro- 
duces the loose, frothy cream found at inferior 
confectioners’, but this is not the case ; pure cream 
frozen results in a firm smooth mass which cuts 
like butter. 

I have given the formula for raspberry arid 
strawberry cream only, but any fruit juice may be 
substituted, varying the quantity of sugar as re- 
quired. 

When it is desirable to freeze the fruit in the 
cream instead of the juice, it must not be added 
until the cream is frozen. Stir in raspberries, 
strawberries, chopped pineapple, banana, or peach- 
es just before the ice is ready to pack down; oth- 
erwise the fruit, being full of water, will freeze 
into hard knobs, 

Tutti-frutti Ice-Cream being made from chopped 
candied fruit, this precaution is not necessary ; 
the fruit may be added at any time during the 
freezing, or stirred in last, as you please. 

I have given the simplest and best method of 
making ice-cream, yet the way most in use is 
to add custard; and French cooks always use 
“méringue paste,” claiming that it insures a 
smoothness and lightness nothing else can give. 

Custard for Ice-Cream.—This is made as any 
other custard, except that double the amount of 
sugar is allowed for everything that is to be 
frozen. It may be made of from three to six eggs 
to a pint of milk, as you prefer. This must be 
ice cold before you put it in the freezer. 

Ice-Cream with Eggs.—One pint of milk, three 
eggs, leaving out one white, half a pound of sug- 
ar (if acid fruit is to be added, it may require 
more for some tastes). Make a custard of these 
materials, and half freeze it; then add a pint of 
cream whipped solid. Stir in well ana finish 


freezing, turning the handle some few minutes 
after it gets pretty stiff, if there is a strong 
enough hand near to do it. 

In making varieties of ice-cream yon have on}, 
to consider the fitness of the articles you use ; 
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for instance, any sort of fruit may be added, with 
the exception of lemons. Fleshy fruits, such as 
pineapple, peaches, pears, ete., are usually mixed 
with the cream uncooked in this country ; abroad 
this is only done with soft fruits, such as rasp- 
berries, blackberries, oranges, and such as will 
mash through a colander. Others are very slight- 
ly stewed in rich syrup (as nearly their own juice 
as possible), then pulped and mixed through when 
the cream is nearly frozen, 

In winter, fruit jams, and especially jellies, are 
very pleasant in ice-cream ; they always require a 
little lemon juice to restore some of the natural 
sharpness of fresh fruit. A tumbler of red cur- 
rant jelly turned into a pint of ice-cream is de- 
licious, and gives a pretty faint pink tint. The 
method is just the same whether custard and 
cream or cream alone. 

The méringue paste alluded to as used by for- 
eign confectioners is made by beating the white 
of an egg with a table-spoonful of powdered 
sugar until stiff. 

Grilled Almond Ice-Cream.—Make a quart of 
ice-cream; grill some almonds in the following 
way: Blanch four ounces of almonds, dry them 
in a hot spot till they are brittle; then put in a 
thick saucepan or sauté pan four ounces of sug- 
ar and a gill of water; let them boil five minutes 
throw in the almonds; stir them till part of the 
sugar adheres and they begin to turn yellow. 
Take them up, chop them, and when quite cold 
stir thei into the ice-eream, which should be fla- 
vored with vanilla. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
AUTUMN TROUSSEAUX. 
THE WEDDING DRESS. 


RIDAL dresses to be worn at early autumn 
| weddings are combinations of either faille, 
satin, or peau de soie (soft twilled silk) with the 
new brocade of antique designs in leaf, wheel, vine, 
or striped patterns woven on ground to match that 
of the plain fabric, and draped in front with an- 
cestral lace, or else with net or crépe lisse em- 
broidered with white silk and studded with pearls. 
For church weddings the corsage is high at the 
throat, like that of the gown illustrated on our 
first page, but for home weddings the collar is 
pointed low at the throat and turned over in the 
back, with Directoire revers on the bust, and soft 
drapery of lace or of embroidered lisse. The 
wide Empire sash begins high under the arms, 
and crosses to a point in front to separate the 
drapery of the waist from that on the skirt. The 
sleeves reach below the elbow, and are wide at 
the top and carelessly draped there as if just 
pushed up on the arm by the wearer. The train 
is of long flowing straight breadths hooked over 








the edge of the back of the corsage, or else it is 
cut in continuous breadths with the middle of the 
back and side forms. The sides of the skirt are 
perfectly flat in redingote shape, and are made of 
the richest brocade, or else the brocade is used 
for the train and the sides are flat pleats of the 
plain silk finished at the foot with pinked silk 
and lace ruffles. The lace or lisse hangs flowing 
in curtain fashion from the waist to the foot, and 
may be festooned with clusters of orange blos- 
soms, clematis, or white roses, For evening wed- 
dings at home the low-waist Empire gown has 
also been made of brocade with a lace front, while 
for less costly dresses this style is prettily carried 
out in China crape, with embroidery and fringe 
like that on Canton crape shawls; plain repped 
silk is also used with net wrought with rose-buds, 
or else with mousseline de soie-in many folds, ae- 
cordion pleats, and pleated ruffles. The bride’s 
gloves are of white undressed kid, smoother over 
the arm than those worn last year; and the long 
tulle veil reaches to the end of the train, and 
has a bunch of flowers above the forehead, or 
else it is fastened on the hair with jewelled 
brooches. The fan is of white gauze painted, 
or else of real lace, which may be mounted: on 
jewelled sticks and powdered with brilliant stones. 





BRIDEMAIDS’ DRESSES. 


For bridemaids’ dresses the antique brocades 
are chosen in cream white, yellow, rose, or the 
palest Nile green. They are made short, in Di- 
rectoire style, with straight redingotes opening 
in front over accordion-pleated crépe lisse of the 
color of the brocade mounted on satin. Diree- 
toire hats of velvet the color of the gowns com- 
plete this toilette, with either white or Suéde 
gloves, and slippers to match trimmed with square 
Khine-stone buckles. Short Empire gowns are 
being made for a set of four bridemaids, the col 
oring being white and gold throughout, the dresses 
of white crape with gold-embroidered fronts, 
sashes of soft golden silk, and short tulle veils 
held by gold aigrettes. 


THE BRIDE'S GOING-AWAY GOWN. 


The bride’s going-away gown is of ladies’ cloth 
made up in two shades of one color, or in two 
contrasting colors, or else the cloth is combined 
with matelassé silk or with velvet, which may 
be plain or in ribbon stripes. Thus a brown cloth 
basque has a fawn cloth vest braided with darker 
brown, and the brown pleated drapery falls on a 
fawn cloth skirt, which is perfeetly plain around 
the foot, but is shown up the front like a panel, 
and is braided there in a long pyramid. A lighter 
dress is of fawn-colored cloth over a Gobelin blue 
cloth skirt. A novelty is dark Florentine green 
cloth made up with reddish brown matelassé silk, 
which forms the left side of the front of the 
basque, the right side being of the cloth laid in 
pleats ; the cloth skirt is pleated also, with the 
left side made of a double panel of the matelassé 
silk, trimmed where the edges meet with Persian 
passementerie of silk cords, Another dress with 
Gobelin blue velvet skirt and vest has. ribbon 
stripes of gray and blue, with the cloth basque 
and drapery of the new gray-blue shade that is 





much grayer than the steel blue of last winter. 
With these gowns is a jacket of the cloth made 
single-breasted, longer than those of last winter, 
and trimmed with braid, velvet, or fur, especially 
the dark brown bear’s fur, or the black Persian 
lamb, or rougher Astrakhan. If cloth is consid- 
ered too heavy, the ‘bride’s travelling dress is of 
gray camel’s-hair, embroidered, fringed, and worn 
over a silk skirt, or else one of the new figured 
camel’s-hair stuffs is chosen, with small Persian 
design or border, and is made up as a redingote, 
with fronts of faille or of velvet, and galloon or 
cord passementerie for trimming. 


CHURCH AND VISITING DRESSES. 


For church dresses, for visiting, amd for after- 
noon receptions are more elaborate cloth cos- 
tumes and very rich dresses of brocade combined 
with peau de soie and velvet, from which the bride 
chooses one of the new green shades with much 
gray in it, or else the old dull Veronese red if 
more becoming, or perhaps one of the new steel 
blue shades. A sage green cloth has palms of 
embroidery like that of India shawls inserted in 
the deep apron drapery which falls on a skirt 
bordered with a band of the embroidery set above 
a darker green velvet band. The cloth coat has 
velvet revers and an embroidered vest. A cop- 
per pink cloth dress is combined with the new 
bordered velvet, having feather stripes and ara- 
besques of grayish blue for the vest and skirt. 
A dark hunter’s green cloth gown for a blonde has 
gold moiré stripes on green peau de soie for part 
of the front of waist and skirt, with collar and 
revers of green velvet. A sapphire blue cloth, 
with gray cloth skirt bordered with appliqué vel- 
vet bands, has a new apron maderof a straight 
breadth pinked, and laid in pleats in the centre 
from belt down to the foot, then caught there 
with a chou of blue watered velvet; the gray skirt 
shows up each side, and the back is of pleated 
blue cloth, New camel’s-hair dresses are shaded 
stripes of dull red, brown, and green together, or 
else they have vague half-defined Persian figures, 
and are trimmed with a vest, pointed panels, bor- 
der, cuffs, and collar of silk cords in the Persian 
or cashmere colors. The redingote style is large- 
ly adopted for brocade and velvet dresses; thus 
a Persian striped brocade on brown ground forms 
the redingote over a skirt of brown peau de soie, 
and has revers and border of changeable red and 
brown velvet, A very handsome redingote is of 
Veronese red peau de soie ground, with brocade 
vines of dark green and wheels of a darker red, 
made up with a draped front to skirt and waist 
of plain red peaude soie, Another brocaded red- 
ingote has large black leaves on dark gray-blue 
ground, with skirt of changeable blue and black 
peau de soie, and trimming of many black passe- 
menterie drops. Still another redingote is of red 
and black brocade, with the sleeves and skirt of 
black faille, trimmed with red ribbon set in rows 
around the sleeves and bordering the skirt. This 
application of black on color in brocades is one 
of tae features of the season, and black is used 
for trimming any color in dresses, cloaks, and bon- 
nets alike. In brocades the leaf, vine, stripe, and 
Persian designs are chosen in preference to the 
flowered patterns, especially in the solid-colored 
brocades. An all-black dress has brocaded peau 
de soie for the continuous back breadths and the 
waist of the front, while the separate front of the 
skirt and the soft vest are of plain peau de soie 
confined by an elaborate pointed girdle of cord 
passementerie ; there are also sashes each side 
of the peau de soie, ending in cords and tassels. 
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MORNING AND EVENING DRESSES. 


For a pretty dress for mornings at home the 
bride will choose one of the green or blue camel’s- 
hair stuffs that have fine stripes of gilt threads 
woven an inch or more apart, made up with a 
pleated waist that has a green or blue velvet 
yoke and belt, with the high collar and the wrist- 
bands of the full sleeves also of velvet, nearly 
covered with rows of gilt braid; a gilt buckle 
fastens the belt; the apron over-skirt has the 
wide goods showing the stripes diagonally, and 
is edged all around with gilt braid half an inch 
wide put on under the hem as a piping; blue 
velvet ribbon is set in to form a deep point from 
the belt down on the left side of the skirt, and 
a bow-knot of passementerie holds it at the foot ; 
the back breadths hang in pleats from the belt 
to the floor, and are mounted over a single cross 
steel and the smallest of pad bustles, Some pret- 
ty smocked blouses of China silk or of surah or 
of warmer soft wool are chosen in any becoming 
shade—scarlet, Suéde, or gray-blue—to wear with 
various skirts at any time of the day. A wrap- 
per for her bedroom is of bright red or of old- 
rose or copper pink camel’s-hair, made with red- 
ingote back and _ loose front, tucked from top to 
toe and feather-stitched, with a pointed yoke just 
in the middle formed entirely of embroidery or of 
wide white mohair braid, with a turned-over col- 
lar and gauntlet cuffs also of the braid, and a 
girdle of still wider braid. There are also beau- 
tiful white wool gowns with Persian borders, and 
others of figured camel’s-hair with the Persian 
border woven in, 

For receiving calls on the bride’s days at home 
are soft French faille and twilled silk dresses in 
the new green, red, or blue shades, made up with 
demi-trains, the back in redingote breadths, the 
neck pointed in front, with turned-over collar in 
the back, and half-long sleeves, the front of the 
waist and skirt being covered with black net that 
is wrought in leaves, buds, stripes, vines, and fes- 
tooned bows of the color of the silk of the dress; 
this is especially stylish in green faille with black 
net wrought with green leaves and scallops. 
For evening are China crape dresses in Empire 
style, with the fronts embroidered in colors and 

trimmed with Brussels lace. There are also light 
brocades of contrasting colors in stripes, such as 
yellow with pink, made up with redingote back, 
dem- train, half-high corsage, and half-long 
sleeves, with the entire front of yellow silk mus- 








—Mrs. W. M. D113, of Springfield, Missouri, 
is said to be the best judge of horseflesh in that 
valley. Mrs. Dizts is a Southern woman, and 
comes from the bnue-grass region of Kentucky, 
famed for its horses, its pretty girls, and its whis- 
key. Mrs. DILis hus not neglected her house- 


lin or crépe lisse in accordion pleats. . For solid 
colors a rose-tinted Bengaline dress or one of 
Nile green is made up with a pointed corsage 
that is high behind and has deep pleated lisse 
around the neck, falling into soft folds on the 
front of the waist, or else the whole front of the 


’ - C bs ‘ hold duties for her stock-farm, and she has reat 
dress is of white lisse poudré, dotted with tiny | ed an interesting family. It is remarked by one 
points of embroidery all over, and deeply scalloped | who has made some study of the subject that 


on its lower edges. when Southern women are thrown upon their 
resources they show an energy that used to be 
attributed only to the daughters of New England. 

—General De Siiva, who for two years served 
as Consul-General from Venezuela to the United 
States, has recently been promoted to the posi- 
tion of Minister to this country. General De 
Su.va has been over a quarter of a century in 
diplomatic service. He isa handsome man, with 
jet-black hair and flowing side whiskers, and is 
conspicuous for his courtly manners. 

—FENIMORE CooPer’s only daughter still 
lives at the novelist’s home at Cooperstown, on 
Otsego Lake, New York. The old homestead 
has been torn down, but the old material was 
used in building the new house. The monu 
ment erected to the novelist stands on the 
shores of the lake, but his body lies buried in 
the village church-yard, 

—General Joseru E. Jounston, the ex-Con- 
federate leader, is living quietly at the Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco. His hair and beard are 
snow-white, but his eyes are dark and bave the 
gleam of his fighting days. He is particular 
ubout his dress—that is, that it should be always 
neat—and he still bears himselfasa soldier. Geu- 
eral JOHNSTON is the last of the officers of the 
Confederacy to bear the fall rank of General. 
He was a classmate at West Point with General 
SHERMAN, whom he still speaks of as ‘ Te- 
cump.”’ 

—Mr. Brown1nG is reported as fond of socie- 
ty, while Lord Tennyson is almost a recluse 
and seldom goes anywhere. Mr. BROWNING’S 
son, RoBertT BarRRetTT BROWNING, familiarly 
known as ‘* Pen,’ has just purchased a peluce 
in Italy, where he will live with his American 
wife, and where his father, who is devoted to 
Italy, will spend part of the time with him. 

—JOHN BURROUGHS is one of those fortunate 
writers who will not and need not write un- 
less they feel inclined. Strange to say of a man 
who devotes his pen to nature, Mr. BURROUGHS 
never writes in the summer. He spends all his 
time out-of-doors during that season, laying up 
material for the winter’s work. He lives with- 
in sight of the Catskill Mountains, and has a lit- 
tle farm of his own. 

Denis OsBorne is the Irish - American 
name of a native Hindoo who is now visiting 
New York. Mr. Osporne is forty-five years of 
age, and was born in Bensares. He has been a 
missionary in India for twenty years, and comes 
to this country as the delegate from the South 
India Conference to the General Conference of 
the Methodist Church at Philadelphia. 

—Lutuer R. MarsuH, known to fame through 
his connection with ANN O’ Dexia Diss De Bar, 
has settled upon a farm at Brocton, New York, 
where he is building a fine new house, The 200 
acres belonging to the farm were formerly a por- 
tion of the Harris Community’s property, and 


THE BRIDE'S HATS AND BONNETS. 


To wear with her travelling dress the bride will 
choose a close hat, either a toque or an English 
walking hat, of the color of the gown, or else of 
black with trimming of the color of the dress. 
The toque may be of cloth with embroidery for 
trimming, or of felt with velvet in heavy folds 
along the edge and up in front. If a hat is 
more becoming, it may be in Alpine shape, with 
ducks’ wings directly in front, and a long scarf of 
white or light gray grenadine veiling passed 
around the crown and hanging behind to wind 
around the neck; if a stiff English walking hat 
is chosen it should have a straight brim, with 
lower broader crown than those of last year. If 
the bride prefers a bonnet for travelling it should 
be a small felt—dull red, blue, brown, or green, 
as best suits her gown or cloak—trimmed with 
an Alsacian bow of double loops of black velvet 
ribbon, and further back are two black wings, 
which, with the bow, cover all but the crown of 
the bonnet; black ribbon velvet strings or else 
a bow and strap. Another design for travelling 
bonnets has a wide flat double-looped Alsacian 
bow made of the cloth of the gown strapped with 
velvet, and the small bit of the crown not cov- 
ered by the bow is also velvet; the sides or ears 
of the bonnet are round, and the ribbon velvet 
strings are attached only to the end of the crown, 
then brought forward low down and tied on one 
side. Similar bonnets made of scarlet or of whole 
cloth with black velvet will be worn with various 
dresses during the autumn and winter. For more 
dressy wear the bride can also have a toque made 
of velvet in long folds on top of the crown and 
erect in front, and trimmed around the sides and 
back with a row of the new large velvet roses 
without foliage and of a very light color, as salm- 
on pink roses on a dull red velvet toque, and 
white or pale green on a dark green velvet toque. 
For her dress bonnet she will choose plain vel- 
vet of the lightest shade of the color of the cos 
tume with which it is to be worn, and use black 
trimmings, as pale green velvet with the edge of 
the front fluted or in three curves, and a full 
over-front of open trellissed jet of finest cut beads, 
& pert bow of narrow black velvet ribbon on top, 
and narrow velvet ribbon strings; this is also re- 
peated in yellow velvet, in faded rose, and in the 
palest Suéde shades. Or perhaps the bride may | 
prefer a white and gold bonnet with a black vel- | 
vet ribbon bow perched on top, and strings of the 
same ribbon; the bonnet is formed of gold braid | I 
interlaced and nearly concealed under a new white | Were given to Mr. Mansi in payment for some 
wool trimming that appears to be felt cut out in | law services rendered to one of their number, 








} as : LAURENCE OLIPHANT still owns some lind near 
Setachod Ghaeen, stare, ote. Mr. Maxrsu’s farm, and he paid a visit to Broc- 
ton last spring when in this country. 

—Mrs. Karrick Riae@s, a wealthy American 
widow residing in Paris, is about to wed the 
Prince Ruspour. The Prince belongs to an old 
Roman family. The only brother of the head 
of the Ruspout family, Prince ALESSANDRO Rus- 
POLI, married the beautiful Miss Eva Broap- 
woop, the daughter of THomas Cape, Broap- 
woop and Miss HEeENNEN, of New Orleans, the 
sister of Mrs. Jonn A. Mornuis, of that city. 
Miss BRoaDWoOop’s sister is the wife of WaLbo 
Srory, the son of the well-known sculptor, who 
is himself a sculptor of distinction. 

—M CHEVREUL, the French savant, has just 
reached his one-hundred-and-third year. He be- 
vins to feel a little shaky, though still able to 
walk up and down stairs. To a lady who re 
cently complimented him upon his juvenility he 
replied: ‘ You are too good, madame; but] feel 
that I am going down the hill. What would I 
not give to be eighty again?” 

—Young WALTER DAMROSCH has just return- 
ed from abroad, having spent most of the sum 
mer on top of Mr. CARNEGIE’s coach and at Clu 
py Castle. Mr. DAMROSCH returns with a beard 
covering the classic outline of his face, which is 
a great pity, for his features are too fine to need 
any such disguising. 

—Dr. OLiver WENDELL Howtmes says that he 
usually replies to the request for his autograph 
when a card for the signature and a stamped en- 
velope are enclosed. Among the requests that 
he did refuse was one addressed to ** Miss OLIVE 
W.Houtmes.”” He thought the writer of that 
knew too little about him to have a genuine 
longing for his handwriting. 

—WILLIAM WINTER, the poet and dramatic 
eritic, has veen visiting ADELAIDE NeILson’s 
in Brompton Cemetery, London. He 
“The marble block on which Ngerison’s 
cross reposes is completely covered with ivy 
In front of the cross, at the right and left, are 
two clumps of tiger-lilies, now blooming and 
fragrant, while all around the enclosure runs a 
little hedge of geranium and fuchsia, both in 
abundant blossom, and commingled with the 
blue stars of the lowly anemone, A tiny shrub 
of cedar is growing on the centre of the grave, 
within a sheaf of many-colored leaves.” 

—Mrs. HAnrison, the wife of the General, is 
not quite as tall as her husband, being about 
five feet seven inches in height; but sheis with 
EEE — in @ month of being as old as he, having reached 

her fifty-fourth year. She weighs 150 pounds, 

PERSONAL. and wears her iron gray front hair in . “fluffy 

Mrs. WARNER MILLER is described as a mo- | bang.’’ In jewelry she shows a penchant for 
therly, happy-looking woman, who enjoys no- | rings, and wears several diamonds on her fin- 
thing more than the society of her four children, | gers. Mrs. Harrison is fond of china painting, 
one girl and three boys. She only sees them | and is said to be an amateur of no mean skill in 
during the summer and winter vacations, for | this direction. 
they are all away at boarding-school or college. —Lronanp Woorsey Bacon, in The Indepen- 
The Mu.Ler homestead is at Herkimer, in the | dent, gives a most charming sketch of the cente- 
Mohawk Valley, New York, and may be seen by | narian, the late Colonel GeonGe L. Perkins, of 
travellers, as it stands on a hill not far from the | Norwich, Connecticut. ‘I met the old man 
track of the New York Central Railroad. It is | one day in a back street where a hand-organ had 
particularly easy to see, as there is not a tree | been playing to a group of children,” says Dr. 
near it, Mr. MILLer being opposed to having | Bacon. ‘‘I suppose you would like to see me 
any shade about lis house. The farm of several | dance a hornpipe? said Colonel Perktns to the 
hundred acres is some distance from the house, | children. They said that they would, and the 
and is famous for its fine cows and good milk | centenarian lifted up his coat tuils and danced 


WRAPS FOR DAY AND EVENING. 


For brides’ travelling cloaks, other than the | 
tailor jacket of the cloth gown, are long ulsters 
fitted in Newmarket shape, or with close-fitted 
back and straight front, or else belted all around, 
like that illustrated in Bazar No, 38, Vol. XXI. 
Indefinite stripes and checks are used for these; 
also plain twilled wools, The newer cloaks are 
in the full shapes worn by Irish peasants, of 
which excellent models are given on page 601 of 
Bazar No. 36, Vol. XXL; plaid stuffs with vel 
vet collar are liked for these cloaks. More | 
dressy cloaks, pleated from the shoulders down, 
are of the new figured camel’s-hair with Byzan- 
tine designs and borders opening over fronts of 
pleated changeable velvet, blue with gray or red 
with brown, held by a passementerie girdle of 
the different colors in its silken cords. For car- 
riage cloaks are long coats covering the wearer 
and defining the figure, yet not closely fitted, 
made of matelassé silk in large leaf patterns out- 
lined with Persian colors, and having velvet or 
plush pointed flowing sleeves, revers, and collar 
trimmed with Persian galloons ; or else the long 
garment is of silver gray camel’s-hair with 
woven border designs passing up the front and 
back, and the graceful Oriental sleeves of gray 
velvet, or perhaps the whole garment is of dark 
green plush or of copper velvet, with its sides 
covered with Persian-colored beading and fringe. 
White Thibet goat wavy fringe is the trimming 
for other long wraps, and wide Astrakhan bor- 
ders trim darker garments. Shorter half-long 
cloaks are shown in cloth and in velvet nearly 
covered with passementerie and with a new kind 
of feather trimming, while for evening are cream 
white plush and matelassé wraps trimmed with 
gold galloons and Persian embroidery, and lined 
with the flowered brocades of pale rose, yellow, 
or blue, in designs that are no longer the first 
choice for dresses. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; James McCreery & 
Co. ; Lorp & TayLor; Stern Broruers; and Arr- 
KEN, Son, & Co. 



























and butter, it for them.” 
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Tucked Blouse. 
Tue front and back of this dark 
woollen blouse-waist are tucked 
to outline a deep pointed yoke, 
which reaches to the waist, and 
a tucked basque is added below. 
The collar and cuffs are tucked. 
A ribbon belt is worn with a bow. 


Walking Costumes. 
Fig. 1 illustrates a striped wool 
costume, with a skirt which has 
a pleated silk panel in one side, 


Fig. 4.—EmBrorpErRED CASHMERE 


Dress.—Back.—[See Fig. 3.] 
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EMBROIDERY. 


framed in a lace jabot. A 
pleated silk plastron to 
correspond with the skirt 
panel is in the front of the 
corsage, which has also a 
revers collar, cuffs, and a 
broad soft girdle of silk. 
Fig. 2, which is made to 
have the effect of a single- 
piece dress, is of reed green 
cashmere and silk. The 
full straight skirt, which is 
of cashmere, is open at the 
front, its edge ornamented 





Cross Stitcn Monocram. 
H. §. 














Fig. 1.—Srrirep Woot Dress. 


Fig. 1.—CoL.ar or GurIPvrE 
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WALKING COSTUMES. 


Fig. 2.—Sirxk axp Woor Costume. 











Fig. 2.—Lacg Conan. 


with an embroidered border, and 
spreading apart to display a skirt 
front of silk that is shirred at 
the top. The bodice is pointed 
back and front, with an embroid- 
ered border, and spreading apart 
to display a skirt front of silk 
that is shirred at the top. The 
bodice is pointed back and front, 





Cross Stirch Monogram 
G. A. 
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the lower edge. It opens with 
embroidered edges on a shirred 
vest of silk, which merges into 
the shirred skirt front. 

Fig. 3 is a Sudde cashmere 
dress. The skirt has embroid- 
ery forming a border around the 
bottom, and extending in a pyra- 


Fig. 3.—Lace Cottar with J ABor. 


Fig, 3.—Empromerep CasuMere Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 4.] 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








Fig. 1.—Jet Passementerte 
ORNAMENT. 





Tucked Biovuse.—Back.—| For 
Front, see Page 640. ] 


mid up one side. The drapery 
spreads apart on the embroidered 
side, and is looped with a ribbon 
bow on the other. The jacket- 
basque is embroidered at the 
edges, and opens in front on a 
pleated vest that terminates un- 
der a soft girdle. 
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STREET TOILETTES. 


Fig. 1.—Dmecroire Dress. Fig. 2.—Biovse Costume. 
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Fig. 2.—Jet PasseMENTERIE 
ORNAMENT 
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Collars of Lace and Embroidery. 
See illustrations on page 640. 


Tur. collar Fig. 1 is composed of bands of white gui- 
pure embroidery, which are applied on a silk mull 
foundation that is shaped to a point four inches deep 
at the back and two points in front. 

Fig. 2 is a collar of écru and white guipure lace. It 
is straight in front and round at the back, and edged 
with a yraduated lace frill which is drawn on narrow 
ribbon. Rosettes of narrow ivory ribbon are placed 
one at the side and the other over the fastening at the 
back 

Fig. 8 consists of a lace collar edged with a frill, to 
which is added a lace jabot that extends to the point 
of the bodice, The collar, which is fastened at the 
back under a ribbon rosette, is made of lace over white 
moire ribbon, with a frill of lace drawn on narrow rib- 
bon at the lower edge. The foundation for the jabot 
ix a point formed of two rows of lace sewed together 
with the points turned out. Lace drawn on narrow 
ribbon is set along the seam and tacked in curves, and 
the lace is interspersed with knots of narrow ribbon 


Crépe de Chine Throat Bow. 
See illustration on page 641 


Two loops of pale pink crépe de Chine are pleated to 
a close knot for this bow, and held by a sinall buckle 
ot Rhine-stones, 


Jet Passementerie Ornaments. 
See illustrations on page 641 


Tursr ornaments are used to grasp the folds of dra- 
pery, to finish as tassels the tabs of mantles, and for 
various other purposes in ornamenting dresses and 
wrappings. They are made of jet beads or colored 
beads to match the dress. 


Early Autumn Wraps. 
See illustrations on page 641. 


A suont black silk wrap is illustrated in Fig. 1. A 
tapering plastron of pleated piece lace is inserted in 
the front and back, edged with jet beads. A deep lace 
flounce forms a basque around the bottom. The cape 
sleeves are bordered and fringed with jet, and the high 
collar and epaulettes are also of jet. 

The mantle Fig. 2 is made of wool and velvet to 
match a costume, or in neutral colors for general wear. 
It has a short postilion back and square-cornered 
sleeves, and tab fronts which are pleated from the 
shoulder down and drawn to a point at the end, which 
is finished with a ribbon bow. A velvet vest is in the 
front, and the turned-down collar is also of velvet. 


Street Toilettes. 
See illustrations on page 641. 


Tur costume shown in Fig. 1 consists of a Directoire 
redingote of granite Cheviot over a pleated skirt of 
granite silk. The redingote is in the om of a long- 
waisted bodice, with open fronts buttoned to a pleated 
silk vest, and with a full straight skirt gathered on be- 
low the waist, the joining being covered by a silk belt 
and bow. A short shoulder cape and revers collar are 
at the open throat. The redingote skirt falls open at 
the front, showing the pleated silk skirt there and for 
a depth of a few inches around the bottom. 

The blouse dress shown in Fig. 2 is made of soft 
woollen or light-weight cloth. The full skirt is hung 
in wide kilt pleats, which are varied by a broad box 
pleat on the left side of the front, studded with passe- 
menterie tassels. The blouse has full fronts, which are 

athered on the shoulders, and has an added pleated 

yasque. A rolled collar is at the open throat, and turn- 
ed-back cuffs with frills at the wrists. A passementerie 
girdle crosses the front 





BLUE, OR CRIMSON? 
By H. R. HUDSON. 


T was a momentous question, far more so than 
the reader, glancing at the title of this story, 
imagines. The young lady standing by the win- 
dow, in street costume, gazing at the blooming 
squares in the little garden below, was no nearer 
deciding it than she had been three days ago; 
yet it must be settled that afternoon, and the 
hands of the clock were pointing ten minutes to 
five. ‘ Blue, or crim-son ?’’—the words began to 
adjust themselves with annoying pertinacity to 
the monotonous ticking on the mantel—“ blue or 
crim-son? Yale, or Har-vard ?” and then this fur- 
ther aflix, containing the kernel of the difficulty, 
“ Rolfe, or Mars ton? Rolfe, or Mars-ton ?” 

Which should it be? The clock dropped pre- 
liminaries, and stuck to the telling clause with 
persistency so aggravating that the young lady 
knitted her pretty brows and finally stopped her 
eapa” She must think—she must think. Here 
were only fifteen minutes in which to balance, for 
perhaps the thousandth time, the merits of two 
rival and declared suitors for her hand, represent- 
ed by the colors of the rival colleges. Which 
should it be? 

How it was that, though neither of these suit- 
ors had yet been accepted, each believed him- 
self favored, and expected his supposed lady- 
love to wear his colors that evening, is a mystery 
which only an accomplished coquette could ex- 
plain. This particular coquette did penance for 
much previous flirtation during the mauvais quart 
@heure at the window, trying to make up her 
mind whether to purchase blue or crimson ribbon 
for Elinor Vance’s party. 

She had put off purchasing either as long as 
possible, and had had immense trouble to prevent 
being presented with both. But for this unfor- 
tunate party, which had given each admirer an 
excuse to request a proof of favor, she need not 
have decided quite yet whether to accept Roger 
Marston, whose dark eyes and charming man- 
ners had turned the heads of half the girls in 
her “ set,” who was handsome, aristocratic, and— 
oh, most potent word !—rich, or Walter Rolfe, the 
“little lover’ of her childhood, her playmate and 
teacher at once, her loyal champion always, and 
the hero of her earliest day-dreams. 

“ Why, Lou, what in the world are you stand- 
ing there for with your fingers in your ears? So 
you're going out ?”—-with a disappointed accent. 

“Yes,’m. Why?” 

“Oh, I’ve just got a note from your aunt Ma- 
ria. She's sick, and nothing ‘ll do but I must 
go up there this evening. And I thought perhaps 
you'd make the biscuit for supper. I can’t trust 
Inga, you know.” Inga was the Swedish “ help,” 
majestic, snow fair, picturesque, serene, and as 
yet innocent of the least details of cooking. 
“Cant you be back in half an hour? It don’t 
take long to make cream-tartar biscuit.” 

“ Yes, ’m,” with a despairing glance at the clock. 
“Tl try.” 
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One would not have said she was trying very 
hard, noting her deliberate pace when once on 
the street. She could have wished the walk to 
town twenty times as long. How provokingly 
things happened! The “help” only fit to look at, 
and Aunt Maria sick to-day of all the three hun- 
dred and sixty-five in the year! Oh dear! pear! 
Should it be blue, or crimson ? 

Of course it ought to be blue. Walter and she 
had seemed to belong to each other—always. 
She had stanchly believed him, till lately, the 
cleverest, best, and handsomest boy in the world, 
He might be—yes, she was afraid he was—a little 
commonplace, but he was as much a part of her 
past as her brother Jeremy, and seemed as much 
a part of her future. To eliminate Walter— 

But then what girl she knew would think of 
refusing Roger Marston? He belonged to one 
of the Boston families ; he had five times Rolfe’s 
property; he was handsomer too—at least the 
girls thought he was; he sang; he painted; and 
poor Rolfe was apt to yawn over “ enthusiasms.” 


| Surely no one else would hesitate between the 








| actly. 





two, and yet— 

Here she was at a store door, and the clocks 
were pointing fifteen minutes past five. She pass- 
ed that door, and the next, and the next; then 
turned back resolutely. What was the use of 
wavering? It should be crimson. 

“T declare, Miss Lou!” This greeting was 
given by an irreproachable gentleman of forty 
who was patrolling the centre of the store. “I 
cannot believe my eyes! For two weeks you have 
passed without a glance at my windows, and now, 
when I’m in the depths of despair, in you walk as 
if nothing had happened.” 

“You see, Mr. Batchelder,” was the saucy re- 
sponse, “I couldn’t endure the separation any 
longer, And how fortunate I am to find you at 
liberty to attend to me!” 

“What! You're going to ignore the claims 
of friendship, are you, and purchase some sordid 
trifle or other ?” 

“Do you keep sordid trifles ? 
for ribbons.” 

“Ribbon! Ah! yes, yes; now I see. Why 
couldn't you have spared my feelings and gone 
to Mr, Ellard’s? He would have sold you a 
ribbon without a pang, At the very 


I was looking 


g, while I— 
thought I feel quite sanguinary.” 

He had selected, while speaking, a roll of crim- 
son, and was dexterously looping it as he held it 
before his customer, who surveyed it and him 
with astonishment not unmixed with anger. It 
has passed to a proverb that nothing should 
be taken for granted where a woman is con- 
cerned. 

Miss Jennings remarked coolly, as she turned 
to the case: ‘‘ Perhaps some other color would 
make you feel less sanguinary. This straw-color, 
for instance.” 

“ Ha ha!”—-still holding up the crimson. “ You 
see, I’m like Joey Bagstock, sly, devilish sly.” 

“ Indeed ?” 

“ Almost as sharp as a Harvard Senior, I assure 
you. 

‘You have an excellent opinion of yourself.” 

“Well, I’m no Solomon, Miss Lou—no Solo- 
mon. But then it doesn’t require the wisdom of 

Solomon to know that you want a crimson ribbon. 
Any Yankee could tell that.” 

“Yes?” 

“Only see what a lovely hue! Your color ex- 
Brunettes should wear something rich and 

bright.” 

Miss Jennings returned thanks for the advice, 
and allowed the giver to show her every crimson 
ribbon in the case” Finally, she said meditative- 
ly, “ I suppose six yards will be enough.” 

“Oh, quite, quite; yes, yes.” 

“T will take—” 

“And I'll guarantee the effect over white will 
be charming.” 

“T will take six yards of—” 

“And here’s a narrower width of the same 
shade, if you want it.” The store-keeper had let 
full his handful of bright satin, and was measur- 
ing off deftly. “Four—five—six. Six yards?” 
—lifting the scissors. 

“Six yards—of this blue,” the young lady con- 
cluded. 

“Eh!” Mr. Batchelder dropped the scissors 
and stared over his spectacles. The purchaser 
had hard work to repress a smile at the discom- 
fiture of the voluble salesman, who uttered not 
another word till he handed the change over the 
counter, He had rallied then sufficiently to re- 
mark, “ Varium et mutab—” 

“ Don’t put the “blame on me, Mr. Batchelder. 
It would have taken the wisdom of Solomon to 
know that I wanted a blue ribbon, and you’re only 
a Yankee. No wonder you made a mistake. 
Good-afternoon.” 

Miss Jennings’s satisfaction did not last long. 
No sooner was she on the street again than she 
repented having bought the wrong color just for 
spite. Had she not determined on crimson? 
And now here was the decision reversed by a gos- 
siping store-keeper. Now that she had the blue, 
it quite lost its value in her eyes. 

“And why not”—this bright thought entered 
her mind when she was about half-way home— 
“why not buy the crimson ribbon too?” With 
both colors ready, choice could be made at the 
last minute, 

Immensely relieved at this respite, she hastened 
back to the village, made her second purchase at 
another store, and reached home, very hot and 
tired, at exactly a quarter of six. She tossed her 
hat, parasol, and parcels down on the hall table, 
and hurried into the kitchen. Appropriating one 

of the Swede’s calico aprons, she set that serene 
domestic at work making up a hot fire. 

“Butter these pans, Inga,” she directed as she 
flew from closet to table, “and cut up some 
cake.” 

“ Yess,” 

“And turn out some of that grape jam, and 
put ice on the butter,” 





“Yess.” The bulk of Inga’s conversation 
consisted of this monosyllable. 

The Swede never hurried. Her young mis- 
tress, perspiring and dishevelled, found this de- 
liberation irritating. Her temper was presently 
further disturbed. The door between the hall 
and kitchen was thrown open, and her ten-year- 
old brother Bob entered boisterously, followed 
by his dog. 

“Ain’t supper ready? 
something to eat.” 

“ Yess.” 

“No,” interposed Lou. “ Wait till supper- 
time, and go right out of the kitchen.” 

Bob retreated to the hall, grumbling: “It’s 
time for supper now. He might have a dough- 
nut anyway. He’ll jump for it. Look here and 
see how he can jump, Inga.” 

The compliant Swede paused to see. There 
was a great commotion in the hall of hi’s, yaps, 
and barks, 

“There, did you ever see a dog jump like 
that?” 

“Yess,” 

“Huh! I don’t believe it. Once more now, 
Snip. See this, sir. Catch it! Sst! hi! who-o-op! 
Oh, my eye, if he hasn’t got it!” 

He had indeed ; and “it” was one of the pack- 
ages on the hall table, for which, in order to spur 
him to great exertions, Bob had invited his ca- 
nine pet to leap. Lou had just shoved her pans 
of biscuit into the oven, and turned in time to 
see the dog dart through the outer door with 
torn tissue-paper hanging from his mouth. Bob 
was in full pursuit, and his sister joined in the 
chase without losing a second. <A long and ex- 
citing chase it was, and it is needless to say an 
unsuccessful one. Snip took refuge under the 
piazza, and there, of course, tore his prize to 
pieces. 

It was then that the much-tried Miss Jennings 
turned upon her brother, and gave him a large 
and very unpalatable piece of her mind, ending 
thus, “ You can go straight to town now and get 
another ribbon, and pay for it yourself.” 

Remonstrance and tears availed nothing. Lou 
marched the delinquent back to the hall, hastily 
examined the other package to see which color 
was wanted, and finding the crimson safe, issued 
her commands again. 

“Go to Mr. Batchelder's store and ask him for 
six yards more ribbon like what I got this after- 
noon.” 

Standing at the window with the crimson rib- 
bon still in her hand, she watched Bob’s unwill- 
ing departure, and noted at the same time that 
threatening masses of cloud had gathered in the 
west, and that the atmosphere had grown close 
and oppressive. Perhaps there would be a shower. 
If there were, it would be a good excuse to stay 
at home from the party. She slowly rolled up 
the crimson ribbon, which was evidently the fa- 
vorite of fate, and put it in her pocket. 

“Supper ready, sis?” This question was ask- 
ed cheerily by ber brother Jeremy, just entering 
the front door. 

Supper! Good heavens! She rushed into the 
kitchen. The fire was roaring wildly, and the 
Swede was seated by the window admiring the 
prospect. With an ejaculation of dismay she 
threw open the oven. There were the biscuits, 
blackened and crisped. She turned upon the 
phlegmatic Inga. “Didn't you know enough to 
shut the draughts?” 

“Yess,” was the placid response. 

“ You should never have such a fire when you 
are cooking anything.” 

“Yess. You say make hot. 

“Oh, well, but—- There! I suppose there’s 
no use in talking. Just cut up some cold bread.” 

Jeremy, being the best-natured fellow in the 
world, said not a word about the loss of biscuit 
and the infliction of boiled tea. Lou was too 
much heated and too much out of temper to eat 
her supper. 

It was not until the meal was nearly finished 
that Bob appeared. He took his place at table 
without a word, and with an injured look. 

“Well, did you get it?” 

Bob shook his head. His mouth was full of 
jam. 

“ Didn't get it? Why not?” 

“Twarn’t my fault. Mr. Batchelder ’d gone 
to supper, and the clerks didn’t know what color.” 

“Why, I told you blue.” 

“No, you didn’t neither. 
you got this afternoon.” 

“T tell you I said blue,” indignantly. “ And 
after you’ve eaten supper you can go back and 
get it.” 

“Huh! I can, can I? 
up at six Wednesdays ?” 

“No; not all,” Jeremy interposed, seeing signs 
of storm in his sister’s face. ‘One or two are 
always open.” 

“ He wants to syeak out of getting the ribbon. 
I declare” —pushing away her chair, and taking 
refuge in the window recess to hide a few tears 
of vexation—“ small boys are just unmitigated 
nuisances! Of epurse he'll go back.” 

“How about big boys ?” Jeremy inquired, fol- 
lowing his sister. 

“Oh, big ones—like you—are very nice in- 
deed.” 

“Thanks. I must be nice, since you allow me 
to escort you to-night, and turn your back on the 
comet and the fixed star.” These were the nick- 
names Jeremy had bestowed on his sister’s two 
chief admirers. ‘Was it because you couldn’t 
go with both, and so wouldn’t go with either? 
Eh?” 

“Tt was because I wanted to go with you. 
And you’re very—” 

“No, I’m not. I’m your humble servant. You 
know it’s the first time you have wanted to: go 
with me since you put on long dresses. I was a 
little surprised, that’s all. And I’m afraid Mr. 


Say, Inga, get Snip 


Burn so. Yess.” 


You said like what 


Don’t the stores shut 


Marston may ‘lie in wait to assassi-nade,’ and that 
Walter may send a challenge round—” 








“ Don’t be nonsensical, Jeremy.” 

“ Well, let me say one thing soberly, then: I’m 
glad it’s blue, and not crimson, that Bob is going 
after. Very glad.” 

His sister. flushed, thinking of the crimson in 
her pocket. But at that moment came a crash 
from the direction of the kitchen that drove ev- 
erything else out of her head. Arriving on the 
scene, she found fragments of crockery and a 
deluge of milk on the floor. The Swede was sur- 
veying the ruin with arms akimbo. 

“T haf upsided it,” she remarked, in explana- 
tion. 

Unfortunately her mistress’s temper was also 
“upsided.” She proceeded to give Inga a scold- 
ing, which made no more impression upon the 
recipient than it did on the wood-box she was 
filling. Seeing this, Lou desisted as abruptly as 
she had begun, turned her back on the offender, 
and went back to the dining-room just in time to 
see a figure dash down the garden path and out 
the gate. It was Bob who was thus decamping, 
having stuffed his pockets with eatables. No 
second walk to town for him! 

What was to be done? There was no use in 
pursuing; no use in getting angry. Everything 
seemed against blue; for that reason, if for no 
other, my heroine made up her mind to have it 
even if she had to go for it herself. There was 
not time enough for that, however, and she did 
not like to ask Jeremy, who was enjoying a cigar 
on the piazza before dressing. But there was 
Inga; she could go. 

The Swede was not perceptibly astonished at 
her mistress’s sudden change of tone when she 
came back to ask her to leave the dishes and go 
on anerrand, She made the unfailing rejoinder, 
“Yess,” and was ready in two minutes, Think- 
ing to be quite sure this time, Lou wrote what 
she wanted on a slip of paper. The Swede de- 
parted, holding this in one hand and the money 
and the door key in the other. Having seen her 
on her way, Lou was at liberty to commence her 
toilette. It was already past seven, and dark be- 
cause of impending storm. There were ominous 
mutterings of thunder. Going through the pro- 
cess of dressing, mechanically and hastily, my 
heroine in half an hour stood before the mirror 
fully arrayed. Now indeed the time for decision 
had come. Inga would be back soon, and there 
would be plenty of time to knot up the blue rib- 
bon, should she wish to wear it. Or she might 
begin now on the crimson, lying on the bureau. 
Which should it be? 

How foolish! How like the traditional donkey 
between two stacks of hay! She laughed, then 
noticed with vexation that her eyes were heavy 
and her cheeks as white as her dress. 

“This will never do,” she soliloquized. “I 
shall have to try the crimson to light myself up. 
I'll make the knots anyway.” 

Fate surely favored crimson. She was a long 
time about arranging the bows, but Inga had not 
returned when they were finished. So, just to 
see the effect, she pinned them in place on breast 
and hair and belt, and then stood looking at her- 
self with pardonable pride in her own beauty. 
What was she thinking, as she gazed at her re- 
flection with that light in her eyes and that flush 
on her cheek? She saw herself, in fancy, Roger 
Marston’s envied and congratulated fiancée. She 
saw his eager, dark, triumphant face; and then 
she turned away and put up her hands to shut 
out another vision, a vision that caused the flush 
to fade and the gaze to waver.. Only a pair of 
blue eyes that suddenly seemed to look from the 
mirror’s depths, first in wonder, then in pain, re- 
proach, despair, and finally—yes, finally in scorn, 
scort of the girl who was about to make the most 
brilliant match of the season. 

The gate fell together. Inga was at last com- 
ing, and the noise of voices told that she brought 
with her her “man” Carl, who usually spent his 
evenings in the Jennings kitchen. Lou hastily 
unpinned the crimson bows and threw them on 
the table. Her cheeks seemed to have borrowed 
the ribbon’s vivid color as she answered the 
Swede’s tap at the door and eagerly extended 
her hand for the little parcel the latter tendered. 

“I’m so very much obliged, Inga.” 

mes 

“No matter about change. 
trouble.” 

“Yess.” 

Lou had opened the package. Suddenly, with 
an exclamation, she retreated to the gas jet to 
examine what she held more closely. 

“Why—why, this ribbon—this ribbon is—yes, 
it is—it’s green /” Even the stolid Swede recoil- 
ed a little before the indignant glance that ac 
companied the next words. ‘How could you 
make such a mistake?” 

Inga forgot her conventional response, and 
stammered, “ He haf say blue—” 

She got no further in her speech. Her young 
mistress—this case is worthy of record. as being 
the only time Inga was ever astonished in her 
life—her young mistress threw the ribbon into 
the middle of the hall, slammed the door in her 
face, and locked it. Then, careless of the lace 
flounces she was ruining, and quite indifferent to 
the fact that the hands of the clock were getting 
around to eight, she threw herself on the bed, and 
gave way to a perfect tempest of passionate tears. 

She cried until she was completely exhausted. 
And when Jeremy, thinking that patience had 
ceased to be a virtue, came up and tapped at the 
door, she was quite unpresentable, and had to an- 
swer through the key-hole, as it were. She said, 
with now and then a telltale falter in her voice, 
that she had a dreadful headache, that the light- 
ning made her nervous, and that though she was 
very, very sorry to disappoint him, she couldn’t go. 

Jeremy was puzzled. The unsteadiness of his 
sister’s voice, and the sight of the crumpled rib- 
bon, which he took to be a blue one, on the floor, 
made him guess that something was wrong; but 
in apparent good faith he recommended tea, cam- 
phor, ammonia, etc., and proposed to call up Inga, 
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His sister peremptorily vetoed this. 

“T shall just go to bed,” she declared through 
the door, “‘ and you mustn’t lose any more time. 
You can make my excuses to—to any one who 
inquires.” 

‘Oh, hang excuses! There, I didn’t mean that; 
but you know I hate parties. I won’t go at all. 
I shall be a deal more comfortable at home.” 

Jeremy meant what he said. Lou protested, 
entreated, insisted, quite in vain. He preferred 
a cigar and a novel to any kind of a “ rout,” and 
was so frankly relieved at the prospect of a“ cozy” 
evening at home that the point was abandoned. 
As no service nor remedy that he could think of 
was looked upon with favor, Jeremy divested him- 
self of his finery, went down-stairs, established 
himself in an easy-chair in the sitting-room, and 
strayed into the regions of romance. 

Meanwhile Lou, whose headache was no fic- 
tion, sat in the dark by her chamber window, rest- 
ing her throbbing temples on her arms crossed on 
the sill. It was still oppressively hot. The scent 
of pinks and mignonette came up from the little 
garden, mingled with the faint odor of Jeremy’s 
cigar. She could occasionally hear the murmur 
of voices in the kitchen. Happy Inga, who had 
only one lover! 

Oh, let lovers and the future take care of them- 
selves! Miss Jennings was tired to death of the 
problem that had vexed her all day. What was 
the use of thinking about it? Both young men 
would go away the next day, and would not re- 
turn for a week at least; so there was further 
respite. The heavy eyelids drooped. Worn out 
with worry and erying, ny heroine drifted from 
actual to imaginary troubles, and dreamed that 
a crowd of maskers all in crimson were dancing 
around her, led by one in blue, who threw aside 
his disguise, and disclosed the face and figure of 
Toward this masker ran Carl, 
Inga’s “man.” He was dressed in green. He 
approached her, leading the demon, who grinned 
horribly, while the crimson maskers pressed 
close with hoots and jeers. Carl seized her as 
she strove to escape, and Mephistopheles grasped 
A voice like Mr. Batcheldev’s said, tri- 
now let her have 


Mephistopheles. 


her hand. 
umphantly, “She wanted blue; 
it.” A response from Inga seemed to follow, 
“Yess, she haf say blue.” Then bells began to 
ring, and the dreamer suddenly sat upright. It 
was the door-bell that had driven her nightmare 
away. Some one was speaking on the piazza be- 
low. “Perhaps it might be— 

“IT beg pardon for this intrusion, Mr. Jennings. 
I—I had hoped to meet your sister at the dance 
to-night. As she was not there, and as I cannot 
come to-morrow, I ventured to commit this breach 
May I see her for a moment or 


of etiquette. 
two?” 

Jeremy was heard explaining the cause of ab- 
sence, and regretting that his sister was too ill to 
see any one that evening. Lou drew back from 
the window with a sudden sense of disappoint- 
ment. It was Roger Marston who had spoken. 

“ But come in and have a cigar,” proposed good 
natured Jeremy, who usually found “the comet's’ 
style rather overpowering, but noticing a certain 
anxiety and perturbation in the latter’s manner 
to-night, felt inclined to be cordial. 

“Thanks, no. I have promised to return to 
the Vances’. Excuse me, but—you are quite sure 
I cannot see Miss Jennings ?” 

Jeremy, remembering that his sister had par- 
ticularly desired not to be disturbed, was very 
sorry, but was quite sure. He really was sorry, 
seeing the trouble in the petitioner’s face, al- 
though he had many a time wished for the “com- 
et’s”’ discomfiture. 

“Will you tell her, then, for me, how much I 
regret her illness, and give her these roses, which 
I had hoped to present in person ?” 

“Oh, these women!” Jeremy soliloquized, as 
he turned back into the sitting-room with a mag- 
nificent cluster of roses in his hand. “I'd have 
sworn she favored Marston, and yet she sent Bob 
for a blue ribbon. And now she’s thrown the 
blue ribbon away. Well, it’s too much of a rid- 
dle for me. Asleep, sis?” he inquired in cautious 
tones at his sister’s door. 

“No.” 

“ Feeling better 

“ Not yet.” 

“Here are some splendid Jacque roses with 
the ‘comet’s’ compliments. Will you have them 
now ?”” 

“Not to-night. 
water, please.” 

“ Not encouraging,” Jeremy reflected. He left 
the roses in the kitchen, and returned to his book. 
But scarcely had he read three chapters more 
before another ring at the bell interrupted. 
“Why, Walter, old fellow,” was his hearty greet- 
ing, “have you stolen away from the revels?” 
“You too?” he had almost said. “Came to see 
why I wasn’t there—eh ?” 

“You know well enough why I came, Jeremy. 
Is Lou—” 

“ Lou, providentially—for me—had a bad head- 
ache. Come in.” 

“No—unless— Is she well enough for me to 
see her?” 

“I’m afraid not. She just told me she didn’t 
feel any better. What confounded coquettes 
women are!” Jeremy added to himself as he de- 
livered these unwelcome tidings a second time. 
“T wish—I declare I wish I’d gone to the party !” 

“T am sorry—sorry she is ill too. You know 
I must be off early to-morrow, and to-night is my 
only chance of—of—” 

He broke off there. Honest Jeremy was sin- 
cerely troubled. The crumpled blue ribbon on 
the floor above could mean nothing else than that 
the game was up for Walter. 

“Have a cigar,” he proposed, offering what 
comfort he could. 

“No. Just give her these violets, will you, and 
tell her—ah !” 

Jeremy had taken the flowers, inwardly anath- 
ematizing his sister as a “ heartless little flirt.” 
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Seeing Walter’s face suddenly grow radiant with 
hope and delight as he uttered the above excla- 
mation, he turned to discover the cause. There 
stood his sister, still wearing the tumbled lace 
dress, with dishevelled curls and red eyes, it is 
true, but with an expression on her face, as she 
held out her hand to Walter, that, as Jeremy 
afterward said, “ told the whole story.” 

Monsieur De Trop could not repress a long low 
whistle of amazement as he walked off with the 
violets still in his hand. So it was blue, after all. 
He carried the violets into the kitchen, again 
astonishing Carl and Inga, who both rose to re- 
ceive him. 

“ More flowers to put in water.” 

“You.” 

“And more happy couples,” Jeremy said to 
himself as he went out the back door and took 
refuge in the shrubbery, where for an hour he 
smoked and moralized on life’s chances. 

Next morning his sister did not appear at 
breakfast, but he found her shortly after in the 
kitchen, where she had gone to secure the violets. 
Those unfortunate blossoms had been thrust 
heads down into a pail of water. The roses had 
received the same treatment, but they were left 
to their fate, and the owner ran away from Jere- 
iny’s congratulations, The latter rescued the 
Jacques, and a day later they fell to pieces on 
his mantel; but the violets were hoarded as Lou’s 
dearest possession long after scent and color had 
passed away. 








Bridal and Travelling Dresses. 
See illustration on front page. 

| 1.—This Parisian model for a wedding 

dress is made of ivory satin, draped with 
Brussels lace and trimmed with orange blossoms. 
The long plain train is mounted above the point- 
ed back forms of the corsage, the sides are flat 
in redingote style, and the front has full drapery 
of lace from head to foot. The left side of the 
lace is concealed by draped ribbon and long-loop- 
ed flat bows. Long cordon of orange blossoms 
on the sides of the skirt. The close coat sleeves 
have caps and cuffs of lace. High satin collar 
with side bow. Long tulle veil held by a cluster 
of orange blossoms just above the Pompadour 
rollof hair. White undressed kid gloves. White 
slippers and white silk stockings. Ivory-bound 
prayer-book. 

Fig. 2.—This French model for a travelling 
dress is well suited for the going away gown of a 
bride during the autumn months. It is composed 
of silver gray camel’s-hair combined with velvet 
of a darker shade, and finished with an Empire 
sash of gray soft-finished silk which passes three 
times around the waist and falls low in front, 
where it is completed by passementerie tassels. 
The straight round skirt is laid in full soft pleats, 
and is finished by two rows of stitching; it 
opens in front on an insertion of gray velvet from 
belt to foot, and is hooked up over the edge of 
the waist in the back. The front opens over a 
velvet vest, and has two long stitched revers of 
the camel’s-hair. The high collar has a small 
pointed yoke of the camel’s-hair attached to it, 
and there are two small Carrick capes in the back, 
which are also stitched. The sleeves are velvet 
below the elbow, and wool above. Gray felt hat 
with shaded long ostrich plume, worn with low 
braided Catogan coiffure tied with a ribbon bow. 
Light gray Suéde gloves. Seal leather bag with 
old-silver mountings. 








SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA 
AS A HOME FOR WOMEN. 


gees man may not live by climate alone, 

yet, on the other hand, climate is sometimes 
the only thing that enables a man to live at all. 
Many lands did I traverse and much hard-earned 
money did I spend to exorcise the rheumatic 
fiend that refused to be conjured down. Hap- 
pening a few months ago to be in New Or- 
leans, I remembered that an old friend lived 
not so very far from that city, in Arcady, for 
so is this pastoral country called, having been 
settled, many years ago, by those exiled Aca- 
dians from Nova Scotia, who to their country of 
enforced adoption gave the name of Acadie. I 
forgot for a season my ailment, my personal devil 
left without “ special request,” and now the only 
consciousness of my bones is that therein dwell 
many “springs.” The never-failing breeze which 
blows direct from the Gulf of Mexico has no sting 
in it; it strokes you as with a glove of fur, until, 
soothed by its influence, you feel happy without 
knowing why. It makes the skin smooth and 
soft,and if mesdames the complexion venders 
could but bottle it, what fortunes they would 
make! In this delightful climate, where illness 
is almost unknown, people acquire the habit of 
living, and keep on ad infinitum, until, as is the 
proverb of the Cajuns (the descendants of the 
exiled Acadians), “they get old, old, so old! then 
shrivel up and blow away.” 





‘* Beantifal is the land with its prairies and forests 
and fruit trees; 

Under the feet a garden of flowers, and the bluest 

of heavens 

Bending above, and resting its dome on the walls 

of the forest. 

— who dwell there have named it the Eden of 

ouisiana.” 
So wrote Longfellow of southwestern Louisiana, 
which comprises the parishes of St. Mary, St. Mar- 
tin, Iberia, Lafayette, Vermilion, St. Landry, Cal- 
casieu, and Cameron. 

Would that I could preach the doctrine of cheap 
homes to the women who work for a beggarly 
wage that barely keeps breath in their bodies— 
those who labor early and late in stifling facto- 
ries, who stand behind counters, and who are 
bondswomen to the needle! 

The government reserves thousands of acres 
of well-watered fertile prairie land, to be given 





away to bona fide settlers. Under the Homestead 
Act any woman, widow or spinster, of twenty- 
one years of age, may upon the payment of four- 
teen dollars at the Land Office in New Orleans 
enter one hundred and sixty acres of land. Dur 
ing the next five years she must pay an additional 
sum of four dollars and seventy-five cents, and at 
the end of eight years the land is inalienably her 
own. It is understood that she complies with 
certain requirements. Under the Timber Culture 
Act, upon payment of a like sum she may be- 
come the owner in five years of an additional one 
hundred and sixty acres of land. 

The nature of this land may be guessed, when 
a few years ago the Chicago Tribune said: “ If 
by some supreme effort of nature western Lou- 
isiana, with its soil, climate, and productions, 
could be taken up and transported to the latitude 
of Illinois and Indiana, and be there set down in 
the pathway of eastern and western travel, it 
would create a commotion that would throw the 
discovery of gold in California in the shade at 
the time of the greatest excitement. The people 
would rush to it in countless thousands. Every 
man would be intent upon securing a few acres 
of these wonderfully productive plains.” 

“Suppose a woman of sense and energy de- 
termined to make a living on a portion of this 
land—could she do it?” you ask. Statistics 
bristle with the facts of women’s success as farm- 
ers, stock-raisers, bee-keepers, florists, poultry- 
breeders, in the West.and Northwest, under most 
adverse conditions of climate. And in this land of 
easy conditions, in a climate which may be called 
perpetual spring, where growth of vegetable life 
is marvellous, failure ought to be wellnigh impossi- 
ble, unless the woman lacked the saving grace of 
common-sense. In the variety and perfection of 
its products this is a wonderful region, producing 
all the trees, shrubs, fruits, cereals, and grasses 
grown in semi-tropical and temperate countries. 
What, then, could our energetic woman do? She 
might, for one thing, raise sweet-potatoes. They 
yield one hundred and fifty bushels per acre, 
with the easiest of cultivation, and are unrivalled 
as food for stock. Why also should she not 
send evaporated and desiccated sweet-potatoes to 
Northern markets? Perhaps vegetables would 
suit her fancy as a money crop. Every known 
vegetable may be grown here. The celery, cau- 
litlower, and cucumbers of this region are unsur- 


passed, and gardening may be done the whole | wide gray einloldi 


year round, 

Why should she not raise fruits? Peaches 
pears, nectarines, plums, apples, quinces, grapes, 
figs, persimmons, pomegranates, oranges, and cit- 
ron grow to perfection. Strawberries, blackber- 
ries, and dewberries are prolific. What our fruit 
grower cannot send to market she may can or 
evaporate. If she have a hand cunning in con- 
fections she is sure of many a dollar, 

To some women the care of cows is fascina- 
ting, and dairying ought to pay where milk sells 
for ten cents a quart, and butter for thirty or 
forty cents a pound, as it does here and in all the 
Southern cities. Grass is green the year round 
and cows require but a minimum of extra feed. 

Then there is floriculture. Where hedges are 
made of roses and Cape jasmines (gardenias) 
there must be possibilities in the culture of flow- 
ers. Stick anything in the ground, and it grows. 
In cut flowers, in growing plants for market, in 
the extracting of the volatile oils, the distillation 
of perfumes, and the rendering of the essential 
oils, there is a large amount of money to be made, 
and the field is not occupied. 

Bees, that find their own keep in a country 
which from February to November is a sea of 
bloom, would be another source of profit. 

That woman who would supply the New Orleans 
market with spring chickens during the months 
of February, March, April, and May would grow 
rich. Poultry of all kinds succeed admirably, are 
free of disease, and hens lay the entire year 
The cost of raising them is small, not much 
housing being necessary, while they may find 
green food every month of the year. 

But perhaps our woman farmer may be more 
ambitious, and desire to go into stock-ra 
Why not? There is no occult science in raising 
pigs, sheep, cattle, and horses for the market. 
She may.here enter into the lists with men, and 
success may smile upon her, for here, if any- 
where in the United States, may stock-raising be 
made profitable. 

Why should she not essay rice-farming and 
succeed? Do I not know a young creole girl 
who, after her brothers had plunged their sugar 
plantation hopelessly into debt, begged their cred- 
itors for a few years’ time, and at its expiration 
could show every liability met, and money in bank ? 

All these things, and many more, are waiting 
to be done by women who will go in for hard 
work with the same courage and determination 
that men give to any line of business. Nor must 
your pioneer expect to enjoy at once all of the 
advantages common only in thickly settled coun- 
tries. Yet let her not be dismayed. Home- 
steading here is a delightful process compared 
to that ordeal in the Northwest. There nothing 
‘an be seen but a broad expanse of barren prai- 
rie, without a school-house or village in sight, 
without settled and defined laws; no neighbors 
“nearer than twenty miles,” no associates, no 
newspapers, and a trying climate. In Louisiana 
the prairies have the look of well-washed green 
lawns which would delight the eye of even the 
good old English gentleman. Every three or 
four miles their continuity is broken by well- 
wooded streams. Roads are laid out and work- 
ed, making communication easy all the year be- 
tween the different districts. Churches of every 
denomination are everywhere to be seen; an 
educational system is in force; the laws are old, 
well settled, and defined, and the people kind, 
hospitable, and courteous ; and the settler begins 
life in a region abundantly supplied with all the 
essentials of civilization and refined life. 

Of course the great army of working-women 
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and that multitude who make shirts at fifty cents 


a dozen are not depositors in savings - banks, 
There are in all of our large cities numbers of 





wealthy women who would gladly contribute mon- 


ey to any practical charity. Induce them to form 


a guild to promote the inde pendence of women. 
An association might be formed to pay the trav- 
elling expenses of settlers, to enter lands, to build 


thereon, to stock the farms with necessary imple 


ments and animals to make a crop, and to provide 
sufficient food until each family should be self 
sustaining. To relieve itself of the odium of 


charity, it might consider itself as a loan asso- 
ciation, lending its funds upon easy terms and 
long time. 

This country might also well be the Promised 
Land to numbers of other women, more happily 
circumstanced perhaps tl 
who are restless, dissatisfied with the limitations 


1an those just cited, yet 








imposed upon them by sex, and who feel within 
them the stirring of financial and executive 
sibilities in lines of business not orthodoxly f 
inine. There ought to be, willing to enter in and 
take posse ssion, a cloud of hard-worked, under 
paid school-teachers who, however, have con- 
trived to save a little; then there are the shoals 
of single women with certain fixed incomes of 
their own, but who live more or less dey lent, 
undeveloped lives in the homes of married bro- 
thers and sisters. ‘These would not need the aid 
of any association, but might find co-operation 
among congenial mates an advantag 

Therefore send us an army of women workers 
into this “ good land, a land of brooks of water, 
of fountains, and depths that spring out of \ ; 
and hills; a land of wheat, and barley, and vines, 
and fig-trees, and pomegranates; a land of oi 
olive and honey ; 1 jand wherein ti shait eat 


bread without scarceness, thou shalt not | 


thing in it.” 





ANSWHRS 170 CORRESPONDENTS. 

















Ocpv Sussortser.—We do not know. Best a ess 
the institution directly 

Rutu.—The knowledge you seek can bes earn- 
ed In a good gymna ‘ ( you 
how much exercise hich depe 3 
on the constitution 

s. M.—At morning eithe f 
dress white toilett cco o 
their own taste de Dire > 
gown 18 the newest atr g 
dress to be m d el’s r th 

e over-dress, 
and a lower skirt of gt ] es 

Aunt Jani.—It is perfectly proper to drink coffee 
from the after-dinner cups; of course the spoon must 
rest in the saucer 
_ E M.—We do not reply by mail to such queries. A 
bureau scart or a pin-cushion cover or a drawn-work 
pocket-handkerchief will be a pretty gift of your own 
work, 

W icurrau.—Make a cream flannel dress with a belt- 
ed Norfolk jacket and pleated ire or silver 
gray cloth or camel’s-lair will handsot f n 
autumn dress for a young married lady. Read 
numbers of the Bazar for further hints.” 

ORITHIA Ay y of twenty years s not 
wear a morning wrapper at breakfast-table at a boar 
Ing-house: & Wrapper 18 a gown suitable only for s 
own chamber. 

Let the gentleman propose a corre- 

A. M Do not send announcement cards unsealed 
through the mail, either in or out of the city. 

The professional cleaners will 











worn b 

a large 

tions. 

the travell 4 1 re good; for furt srt l 

New York | late numbers of the Bazar 
A. G.--Pearl gloves with pearl stit g are worn 

by the groom at day wedding se of the ushers 

have black stitching. At ar 


white gloves are ow worn 





from making other engagements for that time. The 


bride,when returning her first calls, leaves a card with 
her own and her husband's name upon it. 
&. M. C.—Get black brocaded silk to combine with 


your poplin like those described in New York Fast 
ions of Bazar No, 87, Vol. XXII. Get some Persian 
figured silk or else Persian galloon in cashmere colors 
to trim black cash: 
H. M. R. 


ding. Gas-light is most becoming even at a morning 












ry one should wear gloves at the wec 



















It is a matter of individual taste whether 
the bride wears her h iring the ceremony, 

GALATEA Pinush tea gowns be worn again. 
Brides will receive in handsome l-dress toileties at 
their one or two formal receptions, and in simpler cos 
tumes on their “days” in each week. Terra-cotta 
and black will again be u 

J. P. H.—* Full evenir worn 
in the daytime by men n the 
bride wears a white dress and veil, the groom wears 

sk-coat and vest of black cloth, with dark trou 
sers. 

Janr.—Read Manners and Social Usagesa for hints 
about weddings. Of course the bride wears gloves, 
no matter whether she wears a bat or not, and most 
brides carry a bonquet 

Invatip.—Cashmeres make pretty tea gowns. For 
a black suit get either ladies’ cloth of | t weight or 
else cumel’s-hair. Trim with black Persian lamb and 
passementerie, or else with lynx or bear skin. 

Rosesup.—Girls of sixteen wear their hair in a 
braided loop and with short bang. 

» E. B.—The announce 











nent of a marriage se 
> wedding i h f te- 
and tl rmula is, “ Mrs. John Smith 
announces the marris of her daughter Mary 
Henry Jones, on | September the 
Springfield, Massachusetts.” ‘o this may be a 
the left hand corner the information where to e 
bride, as “* At Home after November first, at 999 Park 
Street.” 














Gretouren V.—Certainly it is right for a lady to in- 
vite her friends to cal! on guests who are stayin uv with 
her. 

Lane.—Your sample is Russian net, not tulle. Make 
your velvet dress with full single skirt and poiuted 


corsage, trimmed with fur or with lace and passemen- 
terie. 








Anxious Inquirer.-—Make your black silk wit l 
front to the waist, pleated on the shoulders ar he 
point, with a vest of Persian silk, and a half-g ol- 
lar, and cuffs of the new Persian (caslimer d) 
cord passementer Drape the front of the skirt 
slightly, and have th full straight back breadtha, 
hooking them over the point the corsage. 

M. A. E. you not suggesting too many children 
for the bridal procession? Have white wool or else 





India silk gowns for the g 
three-year-old walk wi her 
suits of black velvet, with jacke 

lin, lace collar and cravat, with kne« 
vet for the oldest boys. Th 





¢ 


not stand with the groom and his best man; he is 
about the right age for a page to walk before or behind 
the bride. The other boys of two and four years are 
luv young. 
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CHINESE COOKERY. 
ONG before Lucullus immortalized himself 

A by regaling the jeunesse dorée of Rome with 
his hundred-thousand-dollar dinners his proto- 
types were indulging in the same pleasures on a 
similar scale in Pekin and Fook-Chow, for gas- 
tronomy has been among the fine arts in China 
almost from the beginning of Chinese history. 
The Chinese che/ has an official status of at least 
forty centuries’ duration, Two thousand years 
before the Christian era he was esteemed as high- 
ly and paid as liberally as he is to-day, and now 
he is exceedingly well paid. 

For example, the chef in a restaurant in Mott 
Street came to New York from San Francisco 
under a contract by which he receives $100 a 
mouth, besides his board and lodging, for his ser- 
vices, All things considered, this salary is fully 
equivalent to the $6000 a year paid to such chefs 
as preside in the kitchens of the Hoffman House, 
Delmonico’s, the Union League Club, and the 
Vanderbilt mansion. The Mongolian chef, to 
judge by Lee-Ah, who is the distinguished individ- 
ual mentioned, is curiously like his Caucasian 
colleague in that he is dignified, egotistical, petu- 
lant, and thoroughly independent. Unlike the 
Caucasian, however, the great man of the Chinese 
kitchen believes in working himself at the sim- 
plest tasks in order to keep himself in practice. 

In taking charge of the kitchen of a great res- 
taurant his first work is to supply himself with 
a great variety of spices and condiments, and in 
this particular he is fully qualified to give points to 
the jaded sybarites of the Occident. In his stores 
will be black, white, and red pepper, as well as 
the pimento of the tropics; curry; chutney; 
mustard; ginger (the favorite spice of the East), 
green, dried, pickled, sweetened, and pulverized ; 
see-yu, which is the father of soy and the grand- 
father of Worcestershire sauce; olive oil; pea-nut 
oil; cotton-seed oil; clarified butter (the ghee of 
India); onions; shallots; chives; leeks; garlic; 
fu-qua and su-qua (highly cultivated bitter cucum- 
bers); ma-tai, for which there is no English name; 
orange and lemon peel; vinegar; lemon juice; 
powdered crab and lobster shells ; a curious prep- 
aration containing iron; half a dozen forms of 
dried mushrooms ; and not less than fifty power- 
ful condiments and spices unknown to Americans 
and having no English names. 

In every kitchen is a stock of standard foods, 
but a few of which are familiar to the American 
eye. Among the more interesting are smoked 
chicken, duck, and pigeon, which, unlike our 
smoked meats, retain the natural color and ap- 
pearance; shrimps, prawns, oysters, and clams 
which have been dried by some mysterious pro- 
cess, unknown to us, until they are as hard and 
durable as wood; a fish that suggests sardines 
in oil, but which is a foot in length, from two to 
three pounds in weight, packed in a sardine box 
a cubic foot in size; dried fishes which range 
from a tiny sprat smaller than but similar to the 
English whitebait, to a monster eight feet long, 
two feet wide, and two inches thick; preserved 
cabbage, which is rolled up so as to suggest a ball 
of yarn; bean, pea, and wheat gluten in long 
candy-like sticks, which are made by crushing the 
cereal and removing the starch by often-repeated 
washings ; odd sausages, of which each one is sus- 
pended by brilliant-colored cords, and is stuffed, 
not with an indistinguishable hash or paste, but 
with alternating dice of fat and lean meat; huge 
cans filled with the famous edible bamboo tips, 
which look and smell like huge asparagus, but 
taste unlike anything in Christian markets; water- 
lily leaves, which are used both as a food and as 
coloring materia], imparting a beautiful green to 
any white food with whieh they may be- cooked ; 
preserved eggs, of which each one is embalmed 
in a rough mass of quick-lime, charcoal, and fish- 
glue; sea-sprouts, which resemble a string-bean 
two feet in length. 

Occasionally in the wealthiest establishments 
may be seen the celebrated birds’-nests, which look 
for all the world like irregular masses of coopers’ 
glue; sharks’ fins, which are greenish white pieces 
of desiccated soft cartilage; béche-de-la-mer, a 
mollusk of a high order, which is a first cousin of 
Victor Hugo’s devil-fish ; and dried sea-anemones, 
which bear the same culinary resemblance to 
birds’-nests that snapping-turtles do to the dia- 
mond-back terrapin, Some idea of the luxurious- 
ness of the Mongol is afforded by the prices he 
charges for these delicacies. Dried clams cost 
a dollar a pound; dried oysters, a dollar and a 
half; sharks’ fins, two to three dollars, according 
to quality; béche-de-la-mer, from forty cents to 
three dollars; and birds’-nests, from twenty to 
fifty dollars a dozen. 

In Chinese cooking, sauces play as important a 
part as in the cuisine at Les Fréres Provenceau, 
For the preparation of these, as well as for the 
thickening of soups and the concoction of “ made 
dishes,” there will be bowlfuls of the finest wheat 
flour and starch, and of that finest of all amyla- 
ceous foods, rice flour. In this and in other re- 
spects the stores of the kitchen contain the same 
articles as first-class American restaurant kitch- 
ens. Whatever is to be found in our larders 
finds a place there, and the numerous articles 
mentioned add the variety which is the main dis- 
tinguishing feature of the Chinese cuisine. 

The furniture of the kitchen presents a curions 
instance of the invasion of the East by the West, 
for the cast-iron stove or range is found beside 
the brick bench used in China, which greatly re- 
sembles the one recommended by Count Rumford 
in his famous studies at the beginning of the cen- 
tury. This bench is about four feet high, four 
feet wide, and from ten to twenty feet in length. 
At one end of it is a large fireplace cylindrical in 
shape, two or three feet in diameter, and three 
feet deep. This is used in roasting. The remain- 
der of the top of the bench has several circular 
openings of different sizes. In the sides and 
ends there are smaller fireplaces, seldom more 
than eight inches square. The fuel used in cook- 








ing is kiln-dried wood, hickory or some similar 
variety being preferred. 

The old saying that a Chinaman does every- 
thing backward or upside down is fully borne 
out by the way he operates his roasting cylinder, 
Instead of building his fire in what seems intended 
for the fireplace, he hangs his meat in it on hooks, 
over dripping-pans, and builds his fire on a little 
platform of bricks, surrounded by a movable iron 
box so arranged that the draught carries the heat 
into the fireplace. Some of the cylinders are 
large enough to roast a whole pigin. The favorite 
ducks and chickens, and the less popular turkey, 
pigeon, and goose, are roasted in this cylinder as 
well as the joints, and one expedient employed 
in roasting poultry when it is thin or dry is well 
worthy of imitation. The fowl is hung by the 
beak, and is larded by hanging around its throat 
a thick piece of fat pork. This melts in the heat, 
slowly indeed, but rapidly enough to keep the 
bird smooth, soft, and uncharred. : 

Further down the bench, generally at the other 
end, is the rice vessel. This is large, and, like 
all the Chinese cooking utensils, is globular in 
form, and therefore has no angles or corners to 
hide and harbor dirt. Resting on the rice vessel 
and covering the rice is a tin cylinder three, four, 
or five feet high, suspended from the ceiling by a 
rope, which, passing through a pulley, enables the 
cook to raise or lower the tin in a second. In 
the use of this tin cylinder lies the secret of the 
Chinese cooking of rice, for it makes a steaming 
rather than a boiling process of the cooking. The 
little water which is poured on the rice rises in 
steam into the cylinder, and being condensed, falls 
again and again into the rice pot. 

Over the smaller fireplaces along the middle of 
the fire bench the iron pan is used, which may be 
called the culinary maid-of-all-work, it serving 
instead of a gridiron, a frying-pan, and a sauce- 
pan. It is, as was explained, a segment of a globe 
of iron about three feet in diameter. The fire 
over which this is used is fierce enough to heat the 
pan red-hot, so that the water used in it can hard- 
ly be said to boil. It explodes. It is difficult to 
describe the energy with which this simple con- 
trivance will cook the most obdurate meats and 
vegetables. Green pease, string-beans, and corn, 
which an American cook boils some fifteen min- 
utes, are thoroughly cooked by the Chinese in two 
minutes, and even the carrdt, the bée noire of our 
house-keepers, is rendered soft and pulpy in six 
minutes. 

This vessel is used in making the national dish, 
called chow-chop-suey, and all ragouts and fricas- 
sees, and also for cooking small portions of meats, 
fish, and vegetables. When business in the res- 
taurant is not brisk, the fires are drawn, and the 
thin metal pan cools almost as rapidly as it was 
heated. Like everything else about a Chinese 
kitchen, it is kept clean by almost incessant scour- 
ing. To such an extent is this carried that the 
bright gray of the iron is almost always visible. 

The Chinese cook is a great believer in fresh 
foods, and has a holy horror and deep disgust for 
the Christians who hang their mutton until it is 
“high,” and keep their gamé till itis gamy. All 
the poultry which he uses in his kitchen is cooked 
as soon as possible after it is killed—on the same 
day as a rule—and fish, whenever he can, he buys 
alive. His appreciation of freshness is so great 
that he will pay thirty or forty per cent. more for 
vegetables the day they are plucked than he will 
after they have been in the grocery store for 
twenty-four hours. 

The pastry table in his kitchen is as peculiar 
in its way as his cooking-stove. It is usually built 
without nails, in the Chinese fashion, of some 
hard fine-grained wood, and is about five feet wide, 
ten feet long, and three and a half feet high. 
His rolling-pin is a great bar of bamboo ten or 
twelve feet long, some four inches thick, very 
heavy, and almost as strong as a bar of iron. In 
using this he will bear the full weight of his 
body on one end, the other being fastened to the 
floor by a strong rope on the opposite side of the 
table. On the end toward him he will seat him- 
self, and jump and dance about like a madman, 
turning the rolling-pin over and over on his paste 
as he dances. Hardly any quecrer sight.can be 
found in the Chinese quarter on a hot evening 
than that of a pastry-cook, clad only in white 
trousers, jumping and dancing like the “ yellow 
devil” his enemies call him, and venting what 
seems like unholy wrath on an inoffensive mass 
of dough. But by his heroic treatment be will 
reduce to fine pastry a mass of twenty pounds’ 
weight as readily as Biddy will treat a single 
pound with her Caucasian rolling-pin. 

The pastry is made almost exactly the same as 
by our own cooks, but besides using the hardest 
of lard, the Chinese cook puts a certain propor- 
tion of egg into his dough, and in hot weather he 
will still further stiffen the flour by adding small 
amounts of bean gluten toit. Inrolling the dough 
he employs a flour duster of a simple but very 
ingenious kind. It is nothing more than a bag 
of the finest silk containing the finest rice flour. 
This is finer than the finest face-powder to be 
found on the dressing-table of a Murray Hill 
belle. 

Pastry dough of the choicest kind has large 
use in Chinese cooking. Besides its employment 
in the making of ordinary pies, tarts, and cakes, 
it is also made into macaroni, similar to the Ger- 
man Nudel, but finer than the finest Italian ver- 
micelli. It also enters into the composition of a 
vast number of dishes to which nothing in Eu- 
ropean cooking bears a closer resemblance than 
the apple-dumpling. These dumplings form a 
great series of classes. Meat dumplings, the first, 
contain chopped and spiced chicken, duck, or oth- 
er poultry, meat, or fish; the second class is made 
with fresh fruit; the third contains compotes of 
raisins, nuts, and the like; the fourth, compotes of 
different fruits cooked or preserved in honey ; the 
fifth, fruit or wine jellies; the sixth, jams and 
marmalades. 

So extensive is the use of pastry in these forms 








that it is no uncommon thing for wealthy Chinese 
gentlemen to give elaborate dinners in which all 
the*main courses will be composed of dumplings 
of the various classes, and the elaboration of their 
variety has been carried so far that a good many 
savory dishes are served in this form which have 
no equivalent in the European cuisine. One not- 
able instance of this is called wun-tun. It has 
for one basis a fine chicken soup delicately spiced, 
in which float pieces of chicken or pigeon breast 
carved into graceful, fantastic, or grotesque 
shapes. The solid basis is a lot of little dump- 
lings made by enclosing teaspoonfuls of chopped 
and spiced meats in sheets of fine pastry not more 
than four inches square, and as thin as ordinary 
writing-paper These little dumplings are steam- 
ed until cooked, then placed in a bowl, covered 
with the chicken soup, and served ornamented 
with various sprigs of parsley, sweet-pea, wood- 
ruff, and other herbs. 

The list of details given indicates the wide dis- 
similarity between Chinese and European cook- 
ery, but by no means comprises all the peculiar- 
ities of a wonderful school of gastronomic art. 
In the preparation of soups, entrées, and desserts 
the methods of the mild Mongolian are his own, 
and are as well worth consideration as those de- 
scribed above. They are too numerous and too in- 
tricate, however, to find place in a single article. 





SOPHIA ELIZABETH CHERON. 


OPHIA ELIZABETH CHERON was an ar- 

tist of seventeenth-century fame; this French 

girl very early developed decided talent in the use 

of pencil and brush. Her father, who was an 
enamel painter, was her first teacher. 

Years of real hard work were patiently borne; 
then was achieved, through faithful delineation— 
“a fine tone of color and tasteful design’’—the 
appreciation and fame that are so sweet to the 
earnest laborer; portrait-painting was her strong 
point, yet her vigorous pencil touched with skill 
and spirit many historical pieces; and the doors 
of the Academy were thrown open to her. 

Nor was this all: she engraved with faithful, 
animated touch, executing several plates after a 
set of designs she had made from some select 
antique gems. 

Her life-work closed when she was sixty-three. 


FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM.,* 


By WALTER BESANT, 
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CHAPTER XX. 
BENJAMIN'S WARNING. 


INCE I have so much to tell of Benjamin’s 
evil conduct, it must in justice be recorded 
of him that at this juncture he endeavored, know- 
ing more of the world than we of Somerset, to 
warn and dissuade his cousins from taking part 
in any attempt which should be made in the West. 
And this he did by means of a letter written to 
his father. I know not how far the letter might 
have succeeded, but, unfortunately, it arrived two 
or three days too late—when the boys had al- 
ready joined the insurgents. 


“ Honovrep Sir” (he wrote),—“ I write this epis- 
tle being much concerned in spirit lest my grand- 
father, whose leanings are well known, not only in 
his own county but also to the Court, should be 
drawn into, or become cognisant of, some attempt 
to raise the West Country against their lawful 
King. It will not be news to you that the Earl 
of Argyll hath landed in Scotland, where he will 
meet with such a reception which will doubtless 
cause him to repent of his rashness. It is also 
currently reported, and everywhere believed, that 
the Duke of Monmouth intends immediately to 
embark and cross the sea with the design of 
raising the country in rebellion. The Dissenters, 
who have been going about with sour looks for 
five-and-twenty years, venture now to smile and 
look pleased in anticipation of another civil war. 
This may follow, but its termination, I think, will 
not be what they expect. 

“T have also heard that my cousin Humphrey, 
Dr. Eykin’s favourite pupil, who hath never con- 
cealed his opinions, hath lately returned from 
Holland (where the exiles are gathered), and pass- 
ed through London, accompanied by Robin. I 
have further learned that while in London he 
visited (but alone, without Robin’s knowledge) 
mauy of those who are known to be friends of 
the Duke and red-hot Protestants. Wherefore 
I greatly fear that he hath been in correspondence 
with the exiles, and is cognisant of their designs, 
and may even be their messenger to announce 
the intentions of his Protestant champion. Cer- 
tain I am that should any chance occur of strik- 
ing a blow for freedom of worship, my cousin, 
though he is weak and of slender frame, will 
join the attempt. He will also endeavour to draw 
after him every one in his power. Therefore, 
my dear father, use all your influence to with- 
stand him, and, if he must for his part plunge 
into ruin, persuade my grandfather and my cousin 
Robin to stay quiet at home. 

“T hear it on the best authority that the tem- 
per of the country, and especially in your part of 
it, hath been carefully studied by the Government, 
and is perfectly well known. Those who would 
risk life and lands for the Duke of Monmouth 
are fewindeed. He may, perhaps, draw a rabble 
after him, but no more. The fat tradesmen who 
most long for the conventicle will not fight, though 
they may pray for him. The country gentlemen 
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may be Protestants, but they are mostly for the 
Church of England and the King. It is quite 
true that his Majesty is a Roman Catholic, nor 
hath he ever concealed or denied his religion, be- 
ing one who scorns deceptions. It is also true 
that his profession of faith is a stumbling-block 
to many who find it hard to reconcile their teach- 
ing of Non-Resistance and Divine Right with the 
introduction of the Mass and the Romish Priest. 
But the country hath not yet forgotten the iron 
rule of the Independent; and rather than suffer 
him to return, the people will endure a vast deal 
of Royal Prerogative. 

“It is absolutely certain—assure my grand- 
father on this point, whatever he may learn from 
Humphrey—that the better sort will never join 
Monmouth, whether he comes as another Crom- 
well to restore the Commonwealth, or whether he 
aspires to the Crown, and dares to maintain—a 
thing which King Charles did always stoutly deny 
—that his mother was married. Is it credible 
that the ancient throne of these Kingdoms should 
be mounted by the base-born son of Lucy Waters ? 

“T had last night the honour of drinking a 
bottle of wine with that great lawyer, Sir George 
Jeffreys. The conversation turned upon this sub- 
ject. We were assured by the Judge that the af- 
fections of the people are wholly with the King; 
that the liberty of worship which he demands for 
himself he will extend to the country, so that the 
last pretence of reason for disaffection shall be 
removed. Why should the people run after Mon- 
mouth, when, if he were successful, he would give 
no more than the King is ready to give? I was 
also privately warned by Sir George that my 
grandfather's name is unfavourably noted, and his 
actions and speeches will be watched. Therefore, 
sir, | humbly beg that you will represent to him, 
and to my cousins, and to Dr. Eykin himself, first 
the hopelessness of any such enterprise and the 
certainty of defeat; and next the punishment 
which will fall upon the rebels and upon those 
who lend them any countenance. Men of such 
a temper as Dr. Comfort Eykin will doubtless go 
to the scaffold willingly, with their mouths full 
of the texts which they apply to themselves on 
all oceasions, For such I have no pity, yet for 
the sake of his wife and daughter I would will- 
ingly, if I could, save him from the fate which 
will be his if Monmouth lands on the West. And 
as for my grandfather, ’tis terrible to think of 
his white hairs blown by the breeze while the 
hangman adjusts the knot; and I should shud- 
der to see the blackened limbs of Robin stuck 
upon poles for all the world to see. 

“Tt is my present intention, if my affairs per- 
mit, to follow my fortunes on the Western Circuit 
in the autumn, when I shall endeavour to ride 
from Taunton or Exeter to Bradford Oreas. My 
practice grows apace. Daily I am heard in the 
Courts. The Judges already know me and listen 
to me. The juries begin to feel the weight of 
my arguments. The attorneys besiege my charm- 
bers. Fora junior I am in great demand. It is 
my prayer that you, sir, may live to see your son 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and a Peer of the 
realm, Less than Chancellor will not content me. 
As for marriage, that might hinder my rise; I 
shall not marry yet. There is in your parish), sir, 
one who knows my mind upon this matter. I 
shall be pleased to think that you will assure 
her—you know very well whom I mean—that 
my mind is unaltered, and that my way is now 
plain before me. So, I remain, with dutiful re- 
spect, your obedient son, b. B.” 


This letter arrived, I say, after the departure 
of Robin with his company of village lads. 

When Mr. Boscorel had read it slowly and twice 
over so as to lose no point of the contents, he sat 
and pondered awhile. Then he arose, and with 
troubled face he sought Sir Christopher, to whoin 
he read it through. Then he waited for Sir Chris- 
topher to speak. 

“The boy writes,” said his Honor, after a while, 
“according to his lights. He repeats the things 
he hears said by his boon companions. Nay, more, 
he believes them. Why, it is easy for them to 
swear loyalty and to declare in their cups where 
the affections of the people are placed.” 

“Sir Christopher, what is done cannot be un- 
done. The boys are gone—alas !—but you still 
remain. Take heed for a space what you say as 
well as what you do,” 

“ How should they know the temper of the coun- 
try ?” Sir Christopher went on regardless. ‘“ What 
doth the foul-mouthed profligate Sir George Jef- 
freys know concerning sober and godly people ? 
These are not noisy Templars; they are not prof- 
ligates of the Court; they are not haunters of 
tavern and pot-house; they are not those who 
frequent the play-house, Judge Jeffreys knows 
none such. They are lovers of the Word of God; 
they wish to worship after their fashion; they 
hate the Pope and all his works. Let us hear 
what these men say upon the matter.” 

“ Nay,” said Mr. Boscorel ; “I care not greatly 
what they say. But would to God the boys were 
safe returned !” 

“ Benjamin means well,” Sir Christopher went 
on. “I take this warning kindly; he meant well. 
It pleases me that in the midst of the work and 
the feasting, which he loves, he thinks upon us. 
Tell him, son-in-law, that I thank him for his 
letter. It shows that he has preserved a good 
heart.” 

“As for his good heart’”—Mr. Boscorel stroked 
his nose with his forefinger—‘ so long as Benja- 
min gets what he wants—which is Benjamin’s 
mess, and five times the mess of any other— 
there is no doubt of his good heart.” 

“Worse things than these,” said Sir Christo- 
pher, “ were said of us when the civil wars began. 
The King’s troops would ride us down; the coun- 
try would not join us; those of us who were not 
shot or cut down in the field would be afterward 
hanged, drawn, and quartered. Yet we drove the 
King from his throne.” 

“And then the King came back again. So we 
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go up, and so we go down. But about this ex- 
pedition and about these boys my mind misgives 
me.” 

“Son-in-law,” Sir Christopher said, solemnly, 
“Tam now old, and the eyes of my mind are dim, 
so that I no longer discern the signs of the times, 
or follow the current of the stream; moreover, 
we hear but little news, so that I cannot even see 
any of those signs. Yet to men in old age, be- 
fore they pass away to the rest provided by. the 
Lord, there cometh sometimes a vision by which 
they are enabled to see clearly when younger 
men are still groping their way in a kind of twi- 
light. Monmouth hath landed; my boys are with 
him; they are rebels; should the rising fail, their 
lives are forfeit; and that of my dear friend, Dr. 
Comfort Eykin’s—yea, and my life as well belike, 
because I have been a consenting party. Ruin 
and death will in that event fall upon all of us. 
Whether it will so happen I know not, nor do I 
weigh the chance of that event against the voice 
of conscience, duty, and honor. My boys have 
obeyed that voice; they have gone forth to con- 
quer or to die. My vision doth not tell me what 
will happen to them. But it shows me the priest 
flying from the country, the King flying from the 
throne, and that fair angel whom we call Free- 
dom of Conscience returning to bless the land. 
To know that the laws of God will triumph— 
ought not that to reconcile a man, already seven- 
ty-five years of age, to death, even a death upon 
the gallows? What matter for this earthly body 
so that it be spent until the end in the service of 
the Lord ?” 


a 


CHAPTER XXI. 
WE WAIT FOR THE END. 


I Have said that my father from the beginning 
unto the end of this business was as one beside 
himself, being in an ecstasy or rapture of mind, 
insomuch that he heeded nothing. The letters 
he sent out to his friends, the Non-conformists, 
either brought no answer or else they heaped 
loads of trouble, being intercepted and read, upon 
those to whom they were addressed. But he was 
not moved. The defection of his friends and of 
the gentry caused him no uneasiness. Nay, he 
even closed his eyes and ears to the drinking, the 
profane oaths, and the riotous living in the camp. 
Others there were, like-minded with himself, who 
saw the hand of the Lord in this enterprise, and 
thought that it, would succeed by a miracle. The 
desertions of the men, which afterward followed, 
and the defection of those who should have join- 
ed—these things were but the weeding of the 
host, which should be still further weeded—as in 
a well-known chapter in the Book of Judges— 
until none but the righteous should be left be- 
hind. These things he preached daily, and with 
mighty fervor, to all who would listen; but these 
were few in number. 

As regards his wife and daughter, he took no 
thought for them at all, being wholly enwrapped 
in his work; he did not so much as ask if we had 
money—to be sure, for five-and-twenty years he 
had never asked that question—or if we were 
safely bestowed ; or if we were well. Never have 
I seen any man so careless of all earthly affec- 
tions when he considered the work of the Lord. 
But when the time came for the army to march, 
what were we to do? Where should we be be- 
stowed ? 

“ As to following the army,” said Robin, “ that 
is absurd. We know not whither we may march 
or what the course of events may order. You 
cannot go home without an armed escort, for the 
country is up; the clubmen are out everywhere 
to protect their cattle and horses, a rough and 
rude folk they would be to meet; and the gyp- 
sies are robbing and plundering. Can you stay 
here until we come back, or until the country 
hath settled down again?” 

Miss Blake generously promised that we should 
stay with her as long as we chose, adding many 
kind things about myself, out of friendship and 
a good heart; and so it was resolved that we 
should remain in Taunton, where no harm could 
befall us, while my father still accompanied the 
army to exhort the soldiers. 

“TJ will take care of him,” said Barnaby. ‘“ He 
shall not preach of a morning till he hath taken 
breakfast, nor shall he go to bed until he hath 
had his supper. So long as the provisions last 
out he shall have his ration. After that I can- 
not say. Maybe we shall all go on short commons, 
as hath happened to me already; and, truth to 
tell, I love it not. All these things belong to 
the voyage, and are part of our luck. Farewell, 
therefore, mother. Heart up!—all will go well! 
Kiss me, sister; we shall all come back again. 
Never fear. King Monmouth shall be crowned 
in Westminster. Dad shall be Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and I shall be Captain of a King’s 
ship. All our fortunes shall be made, and you, 
sister, shall have a great estate, and shall marry 
whom you please—Robin or another, As for the 
gentry who have not come forward, hang ’em, 
we'll divide their estates between us, and so 
change places, and they will be so astonished at 
not being shot for cowardice that they will rejoice 
and be glad to clean our boots. Thus shall we 
all be happy.” 

So they marched away, Monmouth being now 
at the head of an army seven thousand strong, 
and all in such spirits that you would have thought 
nothing could withstand them. And when I con- 
sider, and remember how that army marched back, 
with the cheers of the men and the laughter and 
jokes of the young recruits, the tears run down 
my cheeks for thinking how their joy was turned 
to mourning, and life was exchanged for death. 
The last I saw of Robin was that he was turning 
in his saddle to wave his hand, his face full of 
confidence and joy. The only gloomy face in the 
whole army that morning was the face of Hum- 
phrey. Afterward I learned that almost from the 
beginning he foresaw certain disaster. In the 
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first place, none of those on whom the exiles of 
Holland had relied came intocamp. These were 
the backbone of the Protestant party—the sturdy 
blood that had been freely shed against Charles 
I. This was a bitter disappointment. Next, he 
saw in the army nothing but a rabble of country 
lads, with such officers as Captain Hucker, the 
sergemaker, instead of the country gentlemen, 
with their troops, as had been expected; and 
from the beginning he distrusfed the leaders— 
even the Duke himself. So he hung his head 
and laughed not with the rest. But his doubts 
he kept locked up in his own heart. Robin knew 
none of them. 

It was a pretty sight to see the Taunton wo- 
men walking out for a mile or more with their 
lovers, who had joined Monmouth, They walked 
hand in hand with the men: they wore the Mon- 
mouth favors: they had no more doubt or fear 
of the event than their sweethearts. Those who 
visit Taunton now may see these women creep- 
ing about the streets, lonely and sorrowful, mind- 
ful still of that Sunday morning when they saw 
their lovers for the last time. 

When I consider the history of this expedition 
I am amazed that it did not succeed. It was, 
surely, by a special judgment of God that the vic- 
tory was withheld from Monmouth and reserved 
for William. I say not (presumptuously) that 
the judgment was pronounced against the Duke 
on account of his sinful life, but I think it was 
the will of Heaven that the country should en- 
dure for three years the presence of a Prince who 
was continually seeking to advance the Catholic 
religion. The people were not yet ripe, perhaps, 
for that universal disgust which caused them with- 
out bloodshed (in this island at least) to pull down 
King James from his throne. When, I say, I con- 
sider the temper and the courage of that great 
army which left Taunton, greater than any which 
the King could bring against it; when I consider 
the multitudes who flocked to the standard at 
Bridgewater, I am lost in wonder at the event. 

From Sunday, the 21st, when the army marched 
out of Taunton, till the news came of their rout 
on Sedgemoor, we heard nothing certain about 
them. On Tuesday, the Duke of Albemarle, hear- 
ing that the army had gone, occupied Taunton 
with the Militia, and there were some who expect- 
ed severities on account of the welcome given to 
the Duke and the recruits whom he obtained here. 
But there were no acts of revenge that I heard 
of—and, indeed, he did not stay long in the town. 
As for us, we remained under the shelter of Miss 
Blake’s roof, and daily expected news of some 
great and signal victory. But none came, save 
one letter. Every day we looked for this news, 
and every day we planned and laid down the vic- 
torious march for our army. 

“They will first occupy Bristol,” said Miss 
Blake. ‘That is certain, because there are many 
stout Protestants in Bristol, and the place is im- 
portant. Once master of that great city, our 
King will get possession of ships, and so will have 
a fleet. There are, no doubt, plenty of arms in 
the town, with which he will be able to equip an 
army ten times greater than that which he now 
has. Then with, say, thirty thousand men, he 
will march on London. The Militia will, of course, 
lay down their arms or desert at the approach of 
The King’s regi- 
ments will prove, I expect, to be Protestants, 
every man. Oxford will open her gates, London 
will send out her train-bands to welcome the De- 
liverer, and so our King will enter in triumph and 
be crowned in Westminster Abbey, one King 
James succeeding another. Then there shall be 
restored to this distracted country”—being a 
school-mistress Miss Blake could use language 
worthy of the dignity of history—“ the blessings 
of religious freedom ; and the pure Word of God, 
stripped of superstitious additions made by man, 
shall be preached through the length and breadth 
of the land.” 

“What shall be done,” I asked, “with the 
Bishops ?” 

“They shall be suffered to remain,” she said, 
speaking with a voice of authority, “for those 
congregations which desire a prelacy, but stripped 
of their titles and of their vast revenues. We 
will not persecute, but we will never suffer one 
Church to lord it over another, Oh! when will 
the news come? Where is the army now ?” 

The letter of which I have spoken was from 
Robin. 

“Sweetheart,” he said, “all goes well so far. 
At Bridgewater we have received a welcome only 
second to that of Taunton. The Mayor and Al- 
dermen proclaimed our King at the High Cross, 
and the people have sent to the camp great store 
of provisions and arms of all kinds. We are 
now six regiments of foot with a thousand cav- 
alry, besides the King’s own body-guard. We 
have many good friends at Bridgewater, especially 
one, Mr. Roger Hoar, who is a rich merchant of 
the place, and is very zealous in the cause. Your 
father preached on Sunday evening from the text, 
Deuteronomy, vii. 5: ‘Ye shall destroy their al- 
tars, and break down their images, and cut down 
their groves, and burn their graven images with 
fire.’ It was a most moving discourse, which 
fired the hearts of all who heard it. 

“They say that our chief is down-hearted be- 
cause the nobility and gentry have not come in. 
They only wait for the first victory, after which 
they will come in by hundreds. But some of our 
men look forward to depriving them of their es- 
tates and dividing them among themselves; and 
already the Colonels and Majors are beginning to 
reckon up the great rewards which await them. 
As for me, there is but one reward for which I 
pray, namely, to return unto Bradford Orcas and 
to the arms of my sweet saint. Lord Churchill 
is reported to be at Chard; there has been a 
brush in the Forest of Neroche between the 
scouts, and it is said that all the roads are guard- 
ed, so that recruits shall be arrested, or at least 
driven back. Perhaps this is the reason why the 
gentry sit down, Barnaby says that so far there 
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have been provisions enough and to spare; and 
he hopes the present plenty may continue. No 
ship’s crew can fight, he says, on half rations. 
Our march will be on Bristol. I hope and be 
lieve that when we have gotten that great town 
our end is sure. Humplirey continueth glum.” 

Many women there were who passed that time 
in prayer, continually offering up supplications 
on behalf of husband, brother, lover, or son. But 
at Taunton the Rector, one Walter Harte, a zea- 
lous High-Churechman, came forth from hiding, 
and, with the magistrates, said prayers daily for 
King James II. 

To tell what follows is to renew a time of ag- 
ony unspeakable. Yet must it be told. Fare- 
well, happy days of hope and confidence! Fare- 
well, the sweet exchange of dreams! Farewell 
to our lovely hero, the gracious Duke! All the 
troubles that man’s mind can conceive were per- 
mitted to be rained upon our heads — defeat, 
wounds, death, prisons—nay, for me such a thing 
as no one could have expected or even feared— 
such a fate as:never entered the mind of man to 
invent. 

When the Duke marched out of Bridgewater, 
across Sedgemoor to Glastonbury, the weather, 
which had been hot and fine, beeame cold and 
rainy, which made the men uncomfortable. At 
Glastonbury they camped in the ruins of the old 
abbey. Thence they went to Shepton Mallet, the 
spirits of the men still being high. From Shep- 
ton Mallet they marched to a place called Pens- 
ford, only five miles from Bristol. Here they 
heard that the bridge over the Avon at Keynsham 
was broken down. This being presently repair- 
ed, the army marched across. They were then 
within easy reach of Bristol. 

And now began the disasters of the enterprise. 
Up to this time everything had prospered. Had 
the Duke boldly attacked Bristol—I speak not of 
my own wisdom, having none in such matters— 
he would have encountered no more than twenty 
companies or thereabouts of Militia, and a regi- 
ment of two hundred and fifty horse. Moreover, 
Bristol was full of Dissenters, who wanted no- 
thing but encouragement to join the Protestant 
champion. Not only the Duke’s friends, but also 
his enemies, agree in declaring that it wanted 
nothing but courage to take that great, rich, and 
populous city, where he would have found every- 
thing that he wanted—men and money, arms and 
ammunition, I cannot but think that for his 
sins, or for the sins of the nation, a judicial 
blindness was caused to fall upon the Duke, so 
that he chose, of two ways open to him, that 
which led to his destruction. In short, he turned 
away from Bristol, and drew up his forces against 
Bath. When he summoned that city to surren- 
der, they shot his herald, and scoffed at him. 
Then, instead of taking the town, the Duke re- 
tired to Philip’s Norton, where, ’tis said, he ex- 
pected some great re-enforcements. But none 
came; and he now grew greatly dejected, show- 
ing his dejection in his face, which could conceal 
nothing. Yet had he fought an action with his 
half-brother, the Duke of Grafton, in which he 
was victorious, a thing which ought to have help- 
ed him. In this action Lieutenant Blake, Miss 
dlake’s cousin, was killed. From Philip’s Nor- 
ton the army marched to Frome, and here such 
was the general despondency that two thousand 
men—a third of the whole army—deserted in 
the night and returned to their own homes. I 
think, also, it was at Frome that they learned the 
news of Lord Argyli’s discomfiture. 

Then a council was held, at which it was pro- 
posed that the army should be disbanded and 
ordered to return, seeing that the King had pro 
claimed a pardon to all who would peacefully lay 
down their arms and return home; and that the 
Duke, with Lord Grey, and those who would be 
certainly exempted from that pardon, should 
make the best of their way out of the country. 

Alas! here was a way open to the safety of all 
those poor men; but again was the Duke per- 
mitted to choose the other way—that, namely, 
which led to the destruction of his army and him- 
self. Yet they say that he himself recommended 
the safer course. He must have known that he 
wanted arms and ammunition; that his men were 
deserting, and that no more recruits came in. 
Colonel Venner, one of the principal men, was at 
this juncture sent away to Holland in order to 
get assistance in arms and money. And the 
King’s proclamation of pardon was carefully kept 
from the knowledge of the soldiers. 

On July the 4th the army returned to Bridge- 
water, and now Dr. Hooke, chaplain to the army, 
and some of the officers were sent away secretly 
in order to raise an insurrection in London and 
elsewhere; the only hope being that risings in 
various parts would call away some of the King’s 
forces from the West. Some of the Taunton men 
in the army rode from Bridgewater to see their 
friends. But we women (who, for the most part, re- 
mained at home) learned no news save that as yet 
there had been no signal victory: we did not hear 
of the large desertions nor of the Duke’s despond- 
ency. Therefore we continued in our fools’ para- 
dise, and looked every day for some great and 
crowning merey. Those who are on the side of 
the Lord are always expecting some special in- 
terference; whereas they ought to be satisfied 
with being on the right side, whether victory or 
defeat be intended for them. In this enterprise 
I doubt not that those godly men (there were, in- 
deed, some godly men) who fell in battle, or were 
afterward executed, received their reward, and 
that a far, far greater reward than their conduct 
deserved—for who can measure the short agony 
of death beside the everlasting life of glory and 
unspeakable ? 

The last day of this fatal expedition was Sun- 
day, the fifth day of July: so that it took no more 
than three weeks in all between its first begin- 
ning and its failure. Only three weeks! But 
how much longer was it before the punishment 
and the expiation were concluded? Nay, are 
they even yet concluded when thousands of in- 








nocent women and children still go in poverty 
and mourning for the loss of those who should 
have worked for them ? 

In the morning my father preached to the sol- 
33), * The Lord 
God of gods, the Lord God of gods, he knoweth 
and Israel he shall know 


diers on the text (Joshua, xxii 


; if it be in rebellion, or 
if in transgression against the Lord, save us not 
this day.” 

And now the time was come when the last bat- 
tle was to be fought. 

The Earl of Feversham, who had been at Som 
erton, marched this day across Sedgemoor, and 
encamped at Weston Zoyland, which is but five 
or six miles from Bridgewater. 

Now it chanced that one William Sparke, of 
Chedzoy, hearing of this advance, climbed the 
church tower, and by aid of a spying-glass, such 
as sailors use at sea, he discerned clear ly the ap- 
proach of the army and its halt at Weston. Be- 
ing a well-wisher to the Duke, he sent one of his 
men, Richard Godfrey by name, with orders to spy 
into and learn the position and numbers of the 
Earl’s army, and to carry his information straight 
way to Bridgewater. This duty the fellow prom- 
ised, and most faithfully performed. 

The Duke had already learned the approach of 
Lord Feversham, and being now wellnigh desper- 
ate with his continued losses, and seeing his army 
gradually wasting away, with no fresh recruits, 
he had resolved upon not waiting to be attacked, 
but on a retreat northward, hoping to get across 
the bridge at Keynsham, and so march into Shrop- 
shire and Cheshire, where still he hoped to raise 
another army. But (says he who hath helped me 
with this brief account of the expedition) the re- 
treat, which would have been harassed by Lord 
Feversham’s horse, would have turned into flight; 
the men would have deserted in all directions; 
and when the remains of the army arrived at 
Keynsham Bridge they would certainly have found 
it occupied by the Duke of Beaufort. 

The carriages were already loaded in readiness 
for this march (it was to begin at nightfall), when 
the arrival of the man Godfrey, and the news that 
he brought, caused the Duke to change eve ry- 
thing. For he now perceived that such a chance 
was offered him as had never before occurred 
since his landing, viz., a night surprise, and if he 
were fortunate, the rout of the King’s best troops. 

It is said that had the Duke shown the same 
boldness in the matter of Bristol that he showed 
in this night attack he would have gained that 
city first and his own canse next. Nor did it ap 
pear at alla desperate attempt. For though Lord 
Feversham had 2500 men with him, horse and 
foot, with sixteen field pieces, the Duke had nea: 
ly 3000 foot and 600 horse, with four field-pieces, 
and though the King’s troops included many com 
panies of grenadiers, with a battalion of that fa 
mous regiment the Coldstream Guards, and some 
100 horse of the King’s regiment and dragoons, 
the Duke had with him at least 2000 men well 
armed and resolute, as the event showed. Be 
sides this, he had the advantage of the surprise 
and confusion of a night attack. And, in addi 
tion, the camp was not entrenched, the troopers 
had all gone to bed, the foot-soldiers were drink 
ing cider, and the officers were reported to be all 
drunk. 

Therefore it was resolved that the intended 
flight into Shropshire should be abandoned, and 
that the whole matter should be brought to an 
issue that very night. ‘ 

Had the attack succeeded, all might yet have 
gone well with the Duke. His enemies boasted 
that his raw country lads would be routed at the 
if he proved the 
contrary, those who had deserted him would have 
returned, those who held aloof would join. It 
was not the Cause which found men lukewarm ; 
it was the doubt—and nothing but the doubt 
whether the Duke’s enterprise would be support 
ed. And I have never heard that any found 
aught but commendation of the and 
spirit which brought us the battle of Sedgemoor 

All that day we spent in quiet meditation, in 
prayer, in the reading of the Bible, and in godly 
discourses, and herein I must commend the mod- 
esty as well as the piety of Miss Susan Blake, in 
that she invited my mother as her elder and the 
wife of an eminent minister to conduct the re- 
ligious exercises, though as the hostess she might 
have demanded that privilege. We stirred not 
abroad at all. The meeting-houses which had 
been opened when the Duke marched in were 
now closed again 

In the evening, while we sat together discours 
ing upon the special mercies vouchsafed to the 
people of the Lord, i strange thing happened 
Nay, I do not Say that news may not have reached 
Taunton already of the Duke’s intentions, and of 
the position of the Kin But this se 
incredible, since it was not known—except to the 
Council by whom it was decided—till late in the 
afternoon, and it was not to be thought that these 
would hurry to spread the news abroad, and so 
ruin the whole affair. The window being open 
then, we could hear the voices of those who talk- 
ed in the street below. 
men, and they were talking as they went. 


first charge of regular soldiers ; 


boldness 





e's forces, 


Now there passed two 
Said 
one—and these were the words we heard: 

“T tell thee that the Duke will have no more 
to do than to lock the stable doors, and so seize 
the troopers in their beds.” 

We all started and listened. 
repeated, 

“T say, sir, and I have it first hand, tha 
hath but to lock the stable doors, and so seiz 
the troopers in their beds.” 

Then they passed on their way. 

Said my mother: “My husband hath told me 
that not only may the conscience be awakened 
by a word w hich seemeth chance, but the future 


The voice below 








may be revealed by words which were perhaps 
meant in another sense. What we have heard 
this evening may be a foretelling of victory My 
children, let us pray, and so to bed.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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“THE*+LAST I SAW OF ROBIN WAS THAT HE WAS TURNING IN HIS SADDLE TO WAVE HIS HAND, HIS FACE FULL OF CONFIDENCE AND JOY.” 


(Sex Besant’s Sertat Story, “ For Farry anp Freepom,” on Pace 646.) 
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MARRIED FOR MONEY. 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mes. Winstow's Soorumne Syrup for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the games, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.]} 





Burnett's Coooaine allays irritation, removes dan- 
draff, and invigorates the action of the capillaries in 
the highest degree.—[{ Adv.) 





Tur superiority of Burnerr’s Fravorine Extraocrs 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. Ad.]} 





Lapixs, why not vote for President ? 
chance. See “ Sunset” 


Now is your 
for particulars.—[Adbv.]} 





ADVERTISHMEN'TS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
B ’ 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lesa than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
}admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & (0,, Dorchester, Mass, 


















POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in compe- 
tition with the multitude of low-test, short-weiglit 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 

Royat. Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


PIMPLES 


Biackurans, Rep, Rovan, 
and OtLy Skin prevented 
and cured by that greatest 
of all Skin Beautifiers, the 


CUTICURA SOAP. 


Incomparable as a Skin Soap, un- 
equalled for the Toilet, Bath, and 
Nursery, and without a rival as an 
Infantile Skin Soap. Produces the 
loveliest, whitest,clearest skin,and 
softest hands. Absolutely pure, 
delicately medicated, exquisitely 
perfumed, surprisingly effective. 
Sale greater than that of all other 
medicated toilet soaps in the 
world combined. Sold through- 











Every Woman 


will welcome the Hartman Patent 
Steel Wire Door Mat. It scrapes 
snow or mud instantly from the 
feet. Doesn’t require shaking or 
sweeping. Made of steel wire; 
neat, strong, and will last. This 
is the original Steel Mat, and the 
BEST. For more about it writeto 

NATIONAL WIRE MAT COMPANY. 
Works: Curcaeo, Ini.; Beaver Fas, Pa. ; 

CINCINNATI, O. 

General Office: 116 Illinois St., 


Cuicaco, ILL. 
Eastern Agency : 


106 Chambers 8t., New Yor. 
|} ELLMUTH Ladies’ College, London, Ont., Canada, 


Has few equals and no superior in America. 
Highest Culture, Art, Music, Literature, 


Elocution. Climate exceptionally healthy. Cost 
moderate, For cire re address 
REV. £. N. ENGLISH, M.A., Principal. 


Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years, Try it. 








out the civilized world. 
Dave & Cuemicat Co., Boston, U. 8. A. 
How to Purify and Beautify the Skin.’ 


Porrer 
Send for “ 


The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. | 


USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beef Tea,Sauces,and Made Dishes. 





EXTRACT of MEAT 


N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L't’d, London, 


“CLEANFAST” FAST BLACK 


STOCKINGS. 
FP. P. Robinson Dye 4 


We guarantee an abso- 
lutely clean, fast color,which 
will improve on washing, 
and uneurpassed wearing 
» qualities. 

None genuine without our 
trade-mark on each pair. 
Send for price-list. 








TRADE MARK. 
The Cleanfast Hosiery Co., 


Broadway, N. Y. 2 West 14th St., N. Y. 
State St., Chicago. — 49 West St., Boston. 


927 
107 


PISO'S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Best Congh & Syme, © wuaten goed. 
CONSUM P TION 
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Ladies, if you desire the most stylish, and in every 
pe articular the most satisfactory Boot for in and out 


OUR FAMOUS 


GENUINE 
DoncolA 


MY 


BUTTON 4 





The reputation. of our famous Dongola Kid 
Button Boots is such that they need no comment 





door wear, one that is fully warranted, and equal to any 
$5.00 French Kid Boot in the market, write us at once, 
enclosing 82.75, and 25 cts. to pre pay express or 
postage, “and we will send to any nddrese one pair of 
our famous French Tanned Kid Button Boots, 
the stock of which is so tanned as to render them soft 
as a glove to the feet, but of great durability, and of a 


beautiful finish, giving the exact resemblance to the | 


finest French Kid, but are tougher, will not flake np, 

and will wear three times as long. This Boot, on ace 

count of its softmess, is particularly adapted | 

te tender feet, ind is made in both Opera-Toe and | 

Common-Sense Styles, in sizes 23¢ to 7, all widihs. 
As to our responsibility, we refer to the National E: 

are ah al 
Tr 


DONGOLA 


from ne, but suffice it to say that for style, finish, and 
| durability they are unexcelled by any Ladies’ 
oot sold ot retail for double the money. Thev 
are thoroughly made in the latest Opera-Toe and 
Common-Sense Styles, both for Ladies and 
Misses, in ail sizes and widths, Each pair is warranted 
| strictly as represented, and will be sent to any address 
upon receipt of only $2.00, and 25 cts. to prepay 
| express or postage. In ordering either kind, be sure to 
| mention size and width wanted, and which you desire, 
and we will guarantee a fit. Also, if yon will mention 
this publication, will send a beautiful white-handle 
button-hook free with each pair of Boots advertised. 
These Boots 





xpress Co. (Capital $15,000,000), of Boston. 


Sona for our trade throngh the mails, and can be had only by addressing 
BOOT & SHOE CO., 178 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass, 
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THE NATIONAL 


Conservatory i itu i America. 


126 and 128 East 17th St., New York, 
INSTRUCTION FREE, UNDER CER- 
TAIN CONDITIONS, 

FACULTY. 

Director—Monsieur Jacques Bouhy. 

Singing—Miss Gertrude Griswold, Mra. Frida Ash- 
forth, Mr. ¢ ‘hristian Fritsch, Monsieur Jacques Bouhy. 
Opera— Monsieur Bouhy. 
Repertoire—Mr. F. Q. Dulcken. 
Ensemble—Mounsieur Bouhy. 

Piano—Mr. Rafael Joseffy, Miss Jessie Pinney, iziss 
Adele Margulies. 
Violin—Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, and Composition — Mr. 
Bruno Oscar Klein. 
Chamber Music—Mr. Joseffy 
History of Music—Mr. Henry T. Finck. 
Elocution—To be selected. 
Solfeggio—Madame C. Bornemann, Signor Alberto 
Frenceili, Monsieur A. Perrot, Herr Fred Rumpf. 
Stage Deportment — Monsieur Mamert Bibeyran. 
Fencing—Monsieur Regis Senac. 
Italian—Signor Pietro Cianelli. 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS. 
Singing Class—September 25 and 26, from 10 to 12 
a.M.; from 2 to 4. and from 8 to 10 r.m. 
Violin—September 28 and 29, at the same hours as 
above. 
Piano—Octohber 1 and 2, at the same hours also. 


The National Conservatory Choral Society, 


A Chorus is being formed of lovers of music of every 
nationality, with a view to the giving of three con- 
certs during the winter months. The fee for admission 
is $5. Rehearsals once a week, The first trial of voices 
will take place in the Conservatory on Monday, Oc- 
tober 15, from 2 to 5, and from 8 to 10 p. m. 

Chorus Master to be selected. For further particu- 
Jars address, THE SECRETARY, 

126 and 128 East 17th St., N. Y. 











QCARCE— 
h each. 


trand Sunset Plants, by mail, only 50 cts. 
E. C, Sherwin & Co., Cottonwood, Idaho. 


ALL INTERMEDIATE PROFIT SAVED T0 THE PORCHASER 


All Goods warranted as represented, or Money re- 
funded. For richness of color, superior finish, and 
wearing qualities, our goods are not excelled by any 
make of “ Black Silk” in the world. We have had 50 
years’ experience in the manufacture of Silks. Make 
no mistake, but buy direct from the manufacturer. 

Samples sent free on application. O. S. CHAFFEE 
& SON, Mansfield Centre, Conn. 

Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 
Savings | Institute, of Willimantic, Conn. 


- §. GUMPRECHT, | 


(Successor to D. Juara,) 
40 W. 23d STREET, NEW YORK, 
Sole Agent of the celebrated and well-known 


“CROWN” KID & SUEDE GLOVES 


pronounced by all who have worn them 


THE BEST OF ALL GLOVES 
while their price is the most reasonable of any firet- 
class glove. Warranted in every respect, they are the 
only gloves imported to fit Short, Medium, or Long 
Fingered Hands. I will send them * Postage Free” 
to any part of the United States or Canada at the prices 
below, thus enabling everybody. living even in the 
remotest part of this continent, to buy their gloves at 
New York prices. 

PRICE LIST of the “ CROWN” GLOVES 


in Kid or Suede (undressed). 


5-Button, any color or black...........eeesseeeees 30 
5 ye ** with Embroidered Back, 1.50 
T ” = i, 6hsp seein Lasaeteenaes ‘15 
_ Pes va “© Mousguetaire........... 1.90 
| 8 - a * with Embroidered Back, 2.15 
4 - Misses" Glove, 1.0 
2 = Boys’ bed = 1.00 
2 - Gents’ nd id - 1.50 


eer es oy gear FLOSS” 
EMPRESS CORD 
GERMAN CORD 
ARGARREN ART TWRE 
BOOK on. EMBROIDERY 
BY MAIL FOR 25 € 
I.n LEESON: 2 ( 


56/1 Broadway NY —BOSTON 
The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, with- 
out the use of the knife. Books with complete 
information mailed free. Address 


B 


\W) 








Dr. W. E. BROWN & SON, 


North Adams, Mars. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Mase of natarel CURLY i ir, 
arnteed ‘becoming’ to ladies 


who wes wears their hair parted, $6 

ying Wack. wi and color. 

Beautitying Ma with oy n 

$2; Hair Goods. etics &c. ~ 
sent C0. D. any ao ere. Send 

ust’d Price Lists 

Hall)Chicago 





e mfr for 
—.Burnham, 71 Btate-st (Cent 1 Music 








LADIES’ TAILOR. 





By Special Appointment to 


H.M, The Queen of England. 
H.M, The Empress of Russia. 
H.M. The | Seprene of Germany. 


aaceesonmnentiecaeeennsnnsaten 


OPENING 


NEW PREMISES. 


MANTLE DEP'T. 


All latest Paris and London Novelties. 


MOURNING DEP 'T. 


In cases of emergency Mourning 
furnished in 24 hours. 


210 Fifth Ave., 1130 Bway, N.Y. 
PARIS—-NEW YORK —LYONS. 





through 
to 


IMPORTERS, JOBBERS, & RETAILERS. 
GENERAL DRY GOODS. 


Orders and requests for samples sent to our 
Mail Order Department will receive special and 


prompt attention. 


N26%28 Chealuwt Sk 
Philadelphia 


18ss. 


1784 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
petit 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Kussian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skei ns or Balls. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


- WILBUR’S ~ 





r 
Ret RW. no boiling. Invaluable _& ‘Seana eptics 

hijdren, 07 Bu ate your a, or send {Q stamps 
trial can. Hi. O. 0. Wi  & SONS, Philadelphia. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, Established 1875. 


MRS. HELEN 
ECKER, 825 Broadway, New? York. 


Queers. —Send orders for Fall Goods and Styles 
to Louise N. Buririon, 272 Washington St. N.Y 


HOPPING carefully and promptly done. No commis- 
sions charged. Mrs. J. L. Hunt, 108 Warren St., N.Y. 
We have 


DRESSMAKERS, °...’: 


tachment by which Featherbone Dress Stays can be pnt 
into Dress Waists with Sewing Machines, very rapidly, 
and much better and smoother than by hand. Price 25c. 
Agents wanted. Descriptive circular free. Address 
Warren Featherbone Uo., Three Oaks, Mich. 
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SEAL-SKIN 
NALE. 


Special Discount this Week. 


20 new styles Seal-skin Jackets ; 

worth $125; price this week $100. 
20 new styles Seal Jackets; 

worth $140; price this week $120. 
20 new styles Seal English Walking- 

Coats; 

worth — price this week $135. 
20 new styles Seal Sacques ; 

worth $185; price this week $150. 
20 new styles Seal Sacques; 

worth $200; price this week $160. 
20 new styles Seal Sacques ; 

worth $225; price this week $180. 
20 new styles sgualeg sacqgues ; 

worth $250; price this week 8200, 
20 new styles Seal ie Coats ; 

worth $300; price this week $240. 
20 new styles Seal-skin Newmarkets; 

worth $400; price this week $320. 
20 new styles Seal Newmarkets ; 

worth $500; price this weck 8400. 

SPECIAL BARGAINS IN PLUSH SACQUES 
OUR $50 PLUSH SACQUE, BEST IN AMERICA 
FOR PRICE; MADE AND FINISHED JUST LIKE 
OUR PERFECT FITTING SEAL-SKIN SACQUE, 
BARGAINS IN GENTS’ FUR-LINED OVERCOATS, 
SEAL-SKIN CAPS AND ROBES. 
FASHION BOOK FREE, 


C.C, SHAYNE, 


MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 


103 Prince St. 
DR. WARNER’S 


HEALTH UNDERWEAR, 


Made of pure Camel’s Hair 
relate Mm ilal-my-Vel-ide-lit-lame , Lolo) im 

It is the best Underwear made 

tai Maat: Maatel-jaelete-lel(-m 

It is free from all dye. 

Tali malela@ladie-e- Maule) alae 

It has special. electric prop- 
erties. 

It is .a «protection 
colds, Catarrh. 
bdf-Toste-laleMaat-lF-lar: & 

Manufactured in all styles for Men, 

Women ahd Children. For sale by all 

leading merchants. - Catalogue, with 

prices, sent on application. 


Warner Bro's, 359 Broadway, N, Y, 


Branch, 257 State St., Chicago. 


Le Boutillier Bros..| 


BROADWAY and 14th ST., N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


DRY GOODS. 


We employ a large force of experienced clerks, whose 
sole duty is to attend with care and promptness to 


MAIL ORDERS. 


METROPOLITAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
21 Kast 14th Street, New York. 
The most Select Musical School in the United States. 
Exceptional advantages: Voice, Piano-forte, Organ, 
Violin, Harmony, and the Languages. Successfu 
musicians and eminent teachers comprise the Fac- 
ulty —all actually a at the Conservatory. 
Prominent among them are: Duptey Buok, ALwer? 
R. Parsons, and Harry Rowe Sueniey. Applicanta 
without musical talent not accepted. Send for circular, 
H. W. GREENE, General Manager. 
Cc. B. HAWLEY, Musical Director. 


THE OLD STATEN ISLAND 
DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 
(Mistablished 1819.) 


Orrtors: 98 Duane St., 286 5th Ave., 870 Broadway, 
610 6th Ave., 1474 3d Ave., New York, and 326 Fulton 
8t., Brooklyn; 7 Temple Place, Boston. 


Dry Cleaning a Specialty. 


against 
rheuma- 











Cuticura Remevies Cure 
Skin ano Biooo Diseases 


FROM Pimpces to ScroruLa. 
N? PEN OAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM IN WITICH 
LN the Curtoura Remepies are held by the thou- 
sands upon thousands whose lives have been made 
happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, itching, 
scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp, aud 
blood, with loss of hair. 

Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, and Curioura Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beantifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, und Curioura Resorivent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cutioura, 50c.; Soar, 
25c.; Reso.vent, $1. Prepared by the Porree Deve 
ann Curmticat Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for ‘* How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 





= Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily “@e 
4 skin prevented by Curicura Soar. “Ga 


~ _Rhenmatism, Kidney Pains and Weak 
\ 1A ness speedily cured by Cutioura Anti-Patn 
Paster, the only pain-killing plaster. 


RELIEF AT LAST! 


TrapeE [Q@. W.] MakkE. 


CALUMET 
CORSET CLASP. 


NO MORE STRAINING. 
Unfasten Your Corset Standing or 


itting. 
NEW as OLD STYLE. 























No Bruised Hands. Press Protected by 
Elastic Strap. 
Recommended by Ladies, Physicians and Nurses. 
Insist upon having it in your Corsets. Send 
for sample 25 cents. 


HAFF & WALBRIDCE, 


SOLE AGENTS, 
76 LEONARD ST., N. ¥. 
For sale by all Dealers. 


SAFE aFE INVESTMENTS | 


Surplus, $355,016 
Principal and interest both fully guaranteed by Capi- 
tal and Surplus of #1,105,016. In seventeen years of 
business we have loaned $11,494 ,600, paying from 


interest. $7,056,200 of 

o Lo) interest and principal 

he have been returned 

to investors with- 

out delay or the loss of a dollar. Real Estate 

First Mortgage and Debenture Bonds and 

Savings Certificates always on hand for sale— 

In Savings Departments, in amounts of $5 and up- 

ward ; in the acta Department, $300 and up- 

ward, Full information regarding our various securi- 
ties furnished by 


J.B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
_ New York Mann’ HENRY DICKINSON, 319 F Broadway. 


CROFT & ALLEN’S 


BREAKFAST | PHILADELPHIA. 


Absolutely Pure 

Sold by first-class 

Grocers everywhere 

14 trial sample free 
on request, 


HOME EXERCISER’? for Brain Workers 
FOME Sx ople; Gentlemen, Ladies, and Youths; 
the Athlete or Invalid. A comp vlete gymnasium. Takes 
up but 6 inc hes age sare floor-room; something new, scien- 
tific, durable, comprehensive, ¢ -heap. Send for circular. 
‘Schools tor Physical and Vocal Culture,”’ 16 
East 14th Street and 713 5th Ave.. N. Y.¢ ity. 
Prof D L. a wp ,W m. Blaikie, author of 
* How to get Strong,” says of it: | never saw 
auy other that 1 like 4 half as weil,” 


SUPE BFL UOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s § 
citice is the only unfaili a 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying distige= 
urements from face and 
mxly, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous stuffs can 
adress Mme. Juian, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. 


WHITE TAR SOAP 


Has no equal in preventing and curing Skin Diseases, 
Ask for it. Drug and Dry-Goods Stores. 


THE WHITE TAR CO., 125 Warren Street, N.Y. 


CURE::. DEAF 
the 


Peck's Patent Improven Cusnionrp 
Ear Deums Perfectly Restore 
the Hearing, and perform the 
work of the natural drum. _ Invisi- 
ble, comfortable and always in posi- 
tion Conversation, music, even 
whispers heard distinctly. Send for 
illustrated book with testimonials, 
FREE Address F. HISCOX, 853 

Mention this faxie 
















p* 
accomplish. 











LADY AGENTS WANTED, sect xe 
article of Underwear made of camel'ehair and fine 


Australian woo]. The most taking article an agent ever 
handled, Profits on each sale from $3 to $5. ~ Address 





for particulars, Warner Brothers, 359 Broadway, N.Y. 


3 | 
Pears Soap 
Fair white hands. 
Brightclearcomplexion 


Soft healthful skin. 


“ PEARS’—The Great English Complexion SOAP, —Sold Everywhere,” 

















Remington 


a 27g, Ve 23 
ye) STANDARD 


Typewriter 


SPEED CONTESTS: Cinorwnatt, July 25, 88. Highest speed on legal work. New York, Aug. 
2,88. Highest speed on correspondence. Toronro, Ang 13, ’8. Interna’l Tournament for World's Cham- 
pionship.) 1st and 2d Prizes, business wan Ist and 2d Prizes, legal testimony (gold and silver 
medals). Send for circular and price-list. WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. ¥. 


"oF NOW READY! For the House, Lawn and Carden. 


* IDAHO’S FLORAL WONDER 


SA beautiful perennial, and so distinct that Mr. Ensen E. Rexvorp admits, * I am not 
mem able to identify the plant Faucy, if you can, a mass of shapely leaf aad blsom 
ke exhibiting for months te rich tints and varying glow of a gorgeous sunset. This is 


\ 
ae 

























































ae See the plant! Is it not magnificent? impo ortant, it r 

Ne Se cold, capable of th: ivin e, indoors and yuth, Eas st. 

vk ce discovering it 3 years ago we hav € ycho 
ef ah 8 | OF) = pecimens which we now offer, postpaid.at 6@e. ea. or 3 fi be 

Ly i) 4) ) A smalier size, otherwise the same, at 4@e, ea. or 3 for é 
a S Cf \are strong and stocky, and poten pd r setin the open ground this 
+ 9p) 2 will establish themsely t < Elaborate in texture and 
7 coloring! Puzzling Botanists! Caring for itself! Lasting a life 
: ey time! ‘Ne ver sporting or disappointing. You have in this the most 





exclusive and interesting plant extant The grand specimen 
shown in sketch will be forwarded to the private grounds of 
either 


Mr. Harrison or ‘Mr. Cleveland, 


ae Gaels Uy S YORE <6 Oak cannes Al as 
too, are allows d one vote for ea ah ouene be ught Se ~¥ this form 
of ballot; fo. of votes. Name of Presidential Candidate 








Name and address of writer s of this unique campaign 
t Addre@s in time, 
sewlston, Idaho. 


t 
ON, 3 TI le 
be receut su West ‘Test’ in every State 


‘ and. Terr ory. Send for our Fall Catalogue for particulars, 


DRY GOODS #20" Mew vox, 


oft Oden rg ’ 
en aetuly aie. LOWES? PRICES, r inl 
OPENING DAILY 


NOVELTIES HO J 
— USHES. I m@ PRACTICAL HOUSEKEEPER 
SILKS, VE LVETS, PLUSHES, DRESS 
From NOW 


to JAN'Y, 1889 


HOSIERY, etc., etc. 
Fall and Winter Catalogue (now in press) sent on 

Four months—balance of this year, 
ON RECEIPT OF 


application. 
ONLY |Q)SENTS 





- rE BN 
To introduce it into A MILLION 
FAMILIES we offer the 


Le Boutillier oe 
_ Brothers, 


NEW YORK. 
TEN YEARS. 


The tenth anniversary number of THE 
ART INTERCHANGE, September 8, 1838, 
will bave as its chief attraction “‘A Sumurr Day,” 
= admirable landscape im color after Kruseman 

an Elton. Among other desigus will be an excel- 
Me model shawing Pine Boughs and Birds for deco- 
ration of chamber set, together with designs for em 
broidery, wood-carving, and crayon. ‘Phe text will 
include instruction in ‘water, oil, and mineral colors, 
and in embroidery. Art notes and book reviews will 
complete a notable issue, the price of which, including 
**A Summer Day” and all supplements, will be 


ONLY 30 CENTS. 

This number can also be had in subscription to 
gether with FIVE other numbers and the following 
FIVE colored studies: The Wreck (marine), Dutch 
Boats on the Scheldt (Bunner), Mountain Brook (land- 
scape), North Carolina Cabbage Woman (figure), and 
Study of Morning Glories (flowers), 


=~ 
ert 

Breakfast and Dinner ae 

Cooking, Dainties and Desserts. Teas, Sup- 

pers, Luncheons an d = ceptions, Gives ex- 

plicitly all ithe little details women want to 


know. Tel vag He yw to entertain guests, how toi 
serve PEP sha ates what to have and how to 
makeit. Everything n¢ 

FOR $1.25. cal and wall west ed by exp 
‘Oo 4 — “og j . . : se the recipes wi remarks upon pretty tabl 
_| si — 26 issues and 26 colored plates, neal ee f serving and waiting, gar 


nishing, table manners and etiquette 

THE ART INTERCHANCE, Children’s Page—Illustrated Stories. 

37 and 39 West 22d Street, New York. Flowers and House Plants—finely illus- 
ae ST trated articles, edited by Esenw E. Rexrorp, 
with “Answers to Correspondents.”” 

Mother’s pee» iis page devoted to the 
care of infant s an 1 y' ng children. Interesting 
letters from subscribers giving views and meth- 
ods of management. ( Figinal articles from the 
best writers. Illustrated articles on Games and 
Home-made Toys. Amusements for Sick 
Children. Illustrated. Kindergarten. Il- 
lustrated articles by Anna W. Barnarp. 


CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia. 


PRESS, $3. Circular size, $8. 

FRINT Newspaper size, $44. Type-set- 

ting easy, printed directions 

our Wi Send 2 stamps for Catalogue 
presses,type,cards,&c.,to facto 

M€ CARDS ry,Ke.suy & Co.,Meriden,Ct. 











INGLASS OR WOOD. 
FULLY EQUAL THe 
BEST IMPORTED 


FOR'SALE BY ALL 
FIRST CLASS: 
GROCERS & 

‘DEALERS. 























The only fabric successfully used to take the place of Silk Velvet. It embodies all known improve- } 

ments and supersedes every pra e Comes in the leading shades and in three qualities 

“| VELUTINA, bar: GUARANTEED,” stamped on Selvage. To be had of all first-class deaiers. Trade 
| Snly supplied by N. ERLANGER & ‘CO. Sole Agents, 453 | and 455 Broome | STREET, NEW YORK. @ 
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WHERE SHE DREW 
THE LINE. 
I'm very fond of Homer, 
I've love 


I dote 


I think the world of 
Cicero. 
But deem it well to 
Blate, O, 
That as I like but solids, I 
Must draw the line at 
Plate O. 
a 
UNKIND. 
Brown (proudly). sy 


think, Mary, that 
gets his temper from me.” 
Mrs. 
John, 
I think you've got all you 
ever had.” 


Mrs. Browne. “ And 
how do you like Rev. Mr. 
Choker ?” 

Mrs, Smytar. “Oh, 


very much indeed.” 


he, High or Low Church 2?” 
M 

he’s a little high—fifteen 

thousand a year.” 


The amateur photogra- 
phe 
very 
there is 
something catching about 


fisherman. 


want 
highly bedizened candi- 


date. “Oi'm a good cook, but me cousins Moike and Paddy Grogan 


5) 


mo) 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XXL, NO, 39, 





FACETIZ. 


and 

for Cesar 
scanty; 

upon old Sopho- 
cies. 

fairly worship 
Danté 


baby 


Brown. “No, 
I don’t think so. 


a 


VERY HIGH. 


es. Browne. ** What is 


ns. Suytuz. “ Well, 


we 


r and the burglar have 
taking ways, and 
undoubtedly 
policeman and the 


> 


AT THE INTELLI- 


GENCE OFFICE. 
All I want is a good 


plain cook,” said the lady. 


“ 


Arrah, thin, yez don’t 
me,” replied the 








er 


va ff 
4, 





2 Ge 
= pl yg? 








BY THE WAY. 


A New Haven man ad- 
vertises for a private toot- 
er to instruct his son in 
the art of cornet-playing. 





The rainbow is fre- 
— alluded to fete 
lical students as Noah’s 
arc. 


A caricature can never 
be a finished drawing be- 
cause caricatures are of 
necessity ‘vefy' rude 
sketches. 


The man who plays the 
pions badly is likely to 
ave his notes protested. 


All who travel on rail- 
road passes travel aim- 
Jessly, because they travel 
for nothing. 


A rural friend of ours 
calls one of his bantams 
* Biscnit” because it is 
corn bred. 








The iron market is very 
easily affected. Even a 
boiler explosion sends 
iron up. 


Among the advantages 
of running for public of- 
fice is that a candidate al- 
ways has some one else to 
support him, 


The man with lantern 
jaws should shine in con- 
versation. 


The American eagle is 
much more popular than 
the British lione This is 
because the American ea- 

le can be cashed for ten 

ollars. 





DIFFERENT 
BORELY MEETS BOREDLY DOWN TOWN, AND INQUIRES HOW HE 
DOES AFTER HIS SUMMERING. 
BOREDLY. “On, A 1! You sEE,I HAD A CHANCE TO RUN DOWN 
TO THE CITY NOW AND THEN. MAMMA AND ANGELE? WELL, 80-80. 
You SEE, THEY HAD TO REMAIN IN THE COUNTRY ALL THE TIME, 
CONSEQUENTLY NOT SO WELL,” ETC 


POINTS OF VIEW. 


YOU. 


80 CONSEQUENTLY,” ETC, 


























NO; THE YOUNG 


phat worruks on the polace fource both sez oi’m by no means plain, 
mum.” 
———— 
THEY WERE FRIENDS TOO. 
Iie. ** How beautiful Miss Arrowsmith’s back hair is!” 
Sue. “Yes. Mach prettier than her front hair. I wonder she didn’t 
sget it all at the same place.” 
—_— -—>—_—— 
A SATISFACTORY ANSWER. 
Mrs. Newma. “ Now tell me, Mrs. Barkins, do you believe in one cow’s 
milk for the baby ?” 
Mas. Barkins. “‘ Waal, that depends on the child. Ef he’s a good, 
strong,healthy baby, and wants it, I’d give him two cows’ milk, but sakes 
alive, it ‘pears as if any ord’nary baby oughtn’t t’ want more’n one cow 
could farnish.” 
——_>——_ 
IN THE NEW FLAT. 
Mus. Honrymoon. * Oh, Charlie, what a small room this is!” 
a Honrymoon. “Very. Spare room,! s’pose. Sparest room of 
the lot.” 
—_——_e—— 
The man who has lost his left arm has a left arm that is a right arm. 
—_—_ 
AN ANXIOUS INQUIRY. 
“ Cashier in, sir?” 
“No; he’s ont.” 
“* Well, how’s the bank? Is it out too?” | 
enatennstifpasenareee | 
To the pure all things are pure, even city milk. } 
waniiengiiimidnes we = 
AT THE SEA-SIDE. 
“Complaining of the service? No, sir, ’'m not complaining of the 
service; I am complaining of the lack of it, sir.” 
———>—_— : 
THE REGULAR COURSE. é 
In the spring the young man’s fancy lightly turns to thonghts of love; 
Through the summer days he wooecth like the lightsome turtle-dove ; ~ 
And when summer-tide is over, in the genial glow of autumn, 
Home the maiden writes to popper, Dearest pa, at last I’ve caught him. 
ENVOI,. . 
In the bleak November days, and ‘neath the stolid winter sun, 2 
Cold, the greatest of contractors, sees the couple shrunk to one. ATfwiyl-38 
———<>———— 
The kind-hearted farmer was showing the newly hatched chickens to 
the children. As they were admiring the downy little things, a tiny lit- 
tle fellow from the city spoke up, “Mr. Miller, when you going to set ‘ - —_—_ -— 
your horse ?” 
A VERY HOT DAY. 
f SS a ee —— > oe eee WHAT HAVE WE HERE—A CASE OF SUNSTROKE? OH 


MANS CELLULOID COLLAR HAS MELTED 


AND RUN DOWN HIS BACK, THAT IS ALL! 











HOUSE ?” 





IT DIED. 

“HAIR DYED, BOss?” 

“YEs; IT DIED NIGH ON TO TWENTY YEARS AGO, CEPT 

THAT LEETLE FRINGE ROUND THER CROWN, AN'IT DON'T 
SEEM TER GROW MUCH LEss.” 





THE HOWLING KEPT HIM AWAKE. 


BAGLEY (sternly). ‘‘ AURELIA, LET THIS THING STOP 
RIGHT HERE. MR. DE TWIRLIGER—” 
AURELIA. “OH, PAW! DO YOU FORBID ARTHUR THE 


BAGLEY. “HE MAY COME EVERY NIGHT IN THE WEEK 


MY PARLOR, LAST NIGHT 
FOR AN HOUR.” 


IF NE PLEASES, BUT HE SHALL NOT BRING HIS DOG INTQ ! 


ITS HOWLINGS KEPT ME AWAKE 


AURELIA. “Why, PAW! THAT WAS ARTHUR SINGING 
A SELECTION FROM ERMINIE!” 


BORELY (meeting Miss Angéle that afternoon). ‘‘SO GLAD TO SEE 
YOUR FATHER SAID YOU WERE—” 
MISS A. “YES, JUST SPLENDID; BUT POOR PAPA, YOU KNOW, 
TO HIS GREAT REGRET, HAD TO GO TO 


An economist calcn- 
lates that three cigars a 
day will supply a family 
with meat. But all peo- 


THE CITY QUITE OFTEN, le do not care forsamoked 


eet, 
Remember that your 
luck in fishing depends 


largely upon the bait yon use. An obtuse angle-worm cannot be re- 


lied on to allure so bright a creature as the average trout. 


A criminal may not believe in his own guilt, but he is always open to 
conviction. 


The hen that hatched out a brood of seven roosters was very proud of 
her beautiful son-set. 


Ina race between a zebra and an ostrich, held in Zanzibar recently, the 

rize was given the rider of the zebra although the ostrich came in a 
eadeed yards ahead. The zebra’s jockey claimed that his rival won on 
a fowl, and the judge sustained him. 


A well-known physician says that the brain is not an organ absolutely 
essential to life. The sume may be truthfully said of the hand-organ. 
caches 
A rolling-pin gathers no dough. 


———— 
MR. KNOWITALL AGAIN. 
“Yes,” said Mr. Knowitall, “‘ that is Latin for ‘deep sea bass.’ Basso 
profondo was Julius Cesar’s favorite fish.” 
—————~.———— 
A cutting remark—Scissors. 
———_~._—_—_—_ 
HIS PRESENTIMENT. 
“ George,” said the sick woman—“ promise me, George, that you will 
never marry again.” 
“Jane,” replied the strong man, “there is no need for my making the 





promise. I have a horrible presentiment that you will outlive me.” 
RAS LS OL 
THE SHUT-IN SOCIETY. 
Miss R wae telling her Sunday-school class of small boys about the 


*‘Shut-in Society,” an organization whose members are mostly young 
persons confined with illness to their beds or rooms. F 

“« Whom can we think of,” said she, endeavoring to awaken the inter- 
est of the class in these unfortunates,“ that would have had great sympa- 
thy for these that are so shut in?” 

**T know,” said a little boy, with brightening face ; ‘‘some one in the 


“Bible, isn’t it,*teacher 2?” 
‘ 


** Yes,” said Miss R——, “‘ and who, Johnny ?” 
* Jonah,” was the spirited answer. 


cepailigicdennies 
MAKING ITSELF HEARD. 
“ What's that ?” asked a startled old lady at Manhattan Beach, as the 
report of a pistol rang out. 
** Sundown,” was the reply. 
“* Well, gracious me,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ I never heered the sun go down 
like that afore!” 














A NATURAL INFERENCE. 


STROKE OAR (describing a recent boat race). ‘WE 
FELT CONFIDENT ALL THE TIME THAT IF ONLY OUR WIND 
HELD OUT, WE’D COME OUT AHEAD.” 

MISS SIMPLICITY. “OH, THEN IT WAS A SAIL-BOAT 
RACE, AND DID THE WIND HOLD OUT?” 

















